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By Geoffrey GodseU ■ 
i : ' '....Overseas newaeditor of . . 

Science Monitor 

If the Russians are successful In 
tteabr reported an gling far port fadl- 
mes .to Portugal, a new threatening 
r element would be Intro&iced into the . 
Western security system at west- 
tort entrance to the Mediterranean 
and theNorth Atlantic. 

A Soviet naval toehold qri the coast 
. , to Portugal — presumably, under the 
guise of facilities far the Soviet fishing ■ 
fleet w could: 

. • put a menacing thumb on the 
narrow bottleneck of the Strait of 
Gibraltar through which the U.S. 
Sixth JEteet moves into and out of the 
Me<htearanean — and thus to and 
from the Middle East 

• provide the Russians with a 
listening post close to: (1) NATO’s 
regional naval command at Oeiras 
just outside Lisbon; (2) the U.S., 
nuclear' submarine base at Rota In 
Spain; and (3) the U.S. air base at 
Torre Jon just outside Madrid. 

• Render virtually certain denial 

to the U.'S. c ! continued use of its air 
base in the Portuguese-owned Azores 
— which played a key role in the 
supplying of Israel during the October 
war of 1973. . 

• Presage Russian Insistence that 
Partugaf close down the big U.S.- 
sponsored Radio Liberty transmitter 
beaming from Portugal broadcasts to 
Eastern Europe. 

• Raise the whole question of Por- 
tugal's remaining inNATO. 


■ Democrats demand 
increased cash flow 

By Richard L-Stront . 

• Staff coirespondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

t .. . - _ 

Washington 

Leading congresslcraal Democrats 
charge ;that/ r tba Federal. Reseme. ■ 
-■ System tmdto ') Arthm- Burns: has ■ '■ 
kept ci^tfit dangerously tlght in the 
face of mounting recession^ and a 
rough-tough showdown comes this 
week. 

Some see the independence of “the" 
Fed" involved. / 

Dr. Burns, in reply, says “You- can/ 
expect, at least as . long as I’m here; 
that the Fed will not release a new 
.. wave of. inflation an the country." / 

1. Promising moderate credit/ ex- 
pension, he adds, “This country is 
„ awash with liquidity! What is kicking 
/ Is confidence." 

He says he "will not open the 
spigot” of unrestrained easy money. 

The congressmen, who include Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D) of Min- 
/ nesota, chairman of the Joint Eco- 
" nomic Committee; Wiliam Proxmire 
(D) of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Banking Committee; Edward M. 
Kennedy (D) of Massachusetts, new 
member of the Joint Economic Com- 
; mlttee; Rep. Henry S. Reuss (DJ of 
- Wisconsin, new chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 



By R. Norman Matheny. staff photographer 

Bums: no money ‘spigot’ 

mlttee, and others are supported by 
economic testimony of last week. 

Paul W. McCracken, adviser- to 
President Ford who put together the 
White House economic “summit con- 
ference" last fall,- charges that the 
central bank’s credit policy “was 
entirely too restrictive in the second 
half (1974), and really It helped set the 
stage for the current recession.” 

Other economists’ comments: 
Harvard Prof. Hendrik S. Houthak- 


Vanishing 
plant life 


By Frederic Hunter 


Peter Mazzeo Is not a detective. He 
is not an investigative reporter. But in 
his search for arare kind of birch tree 
he has used their tested techniques. 

The tree he is hunting may be 
extinct. In - fact, 75 percent of the 
plants in southern Florida, west 
Texas, southern California, and 
Hawaii, as well as some plants else- 
where are on the threatened list Mr. 
Mazzeo has become a botanical sleuth 
to try to save the birch. 

One day, for example, after con- 
sulting deeds in the county court- 
house, after talking with local- people 
and. using topographic maps, Mr. 
Mazzeo found himself in Smyth 
County, Virginia, tramping the banks 
of Dickey Creek at the foot cf Dickey 
Knob. He was tracking down Betula 
uber, a birch so rare that no one has 
seen it for years. 

"In IBM,” says the former National 
Parks ranger who is now a National 
Arboretum researcher, “when W. W. 
Ashe collected the first specimens, 
Be tula uber may have been a relic of 
a larger population which was declin- 
ing then. 

“X don’t know that it’s extinct now,” 
he adds, "but it very well may be. If it 
Is, then something that was part of 
our living environment has been lost 
forever.” 


If there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in recent years about endan- 
gered animals, few people realize that 
whole species of plants are threatened 
with extinction, too. 

"The situation is critical,/ declares 
Dr. Howard S. Irwin, president of the 
New York JBotani cal Garden. "The 
health of our ecosystem depends upon 
the interaction of the species that 
have evolved. When we lose species, 
we Impede these interactions.” 

Initial efforts to devise a national 
program to save threatened plants 
have already begun. Under the En- 
dangered Species Act of 1978, bot- 
anists at the Smithsonian Institution 
have prepared a 200-page report now 
awaiting congressional action. 

According to the report, which 
' deals only with “higher” or vascular 
plants, such as flowering varieties, 
ferns, pines, and their relatives, 0 
percent of America's native flora 
(1,000 out of a total 20,000 species) is 
threatened or endangered. Some 100 
species such as Betula uber are listed 
as extinct 

This situation causes botanists 
great concern. Quite aside from their 
beauty, variety, or biological adapta- 
tions, “the usefulness of plants Is 
considerable," states Dale W. Jenkins 
★Please turn to Page 6 


■ m Increase the value to the U.S. of 
Its being able to continue to use the 
bases available to the American Navy 
. and Air Force in Spain. Negotiation of 
renewal totheba&e agreement, due to 
empire. in the Jail, is already under 
way. . The Franco regime now baa 
leverage, to. drive a harder bargain — j 
but it should be recalled that Spain. 

. denied the U.S. use of the bases for 
ferrylng-qupplies to Israel in 1978. 

Double duty? ' 

The Portuguese Government offlf 
dally -denied Saturday that Moscow 
had “asked Portugal to concede fadk 
ities for its fishing ships in Portuguese 
porta.” Reports that such, a request 
had been made started coming out of 
Lisbon Friday. They persisted after 
the official denial — said to be: 
literally correct because the Russian" 
approach to Portugal had not been a 
formal request but a sounding. One' 
place specifically mentioned as possl-. . 
bly attractive to the Russians was 
Figuelra da Fez, on the coast about . 
150 miles north of Lisbon. 

Few people believe that Soviet} 
vessels using any Portuguese facility 
would be strictly and exclusively, 
trawlers and their mother ship: Many 
Soviet fishing fleets away from home 
waters serve . as a cover far an 
mtelligenc e-gathering ship fitted with’ 
the most modem and sophisticated 
monitoring gear. 

The. Soviet approach to the Portu- 
guese — if it was indeed made — 
★Please turn to Page %r 
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What led to Ford’s big 
deficit; how he’d control it 


ker: “The money supply has been 
falling . . ; getting monetary poliey 
back on a track 'of moderate ex- 
pansion is Ihe first order of business.” 
Gardner Ackley, chairman' cf the 
Council of Economic Advisers (CEA/ 
under President Johnson: “An -Jn^ 
'cr ease of money supply of $ or if) 
percent would-be entirely appropriate.'. 

. . . if they should take 12 Instead o£ ; 
10 It still wouldn't disturb me.” (The 
r*?al. rtite Jias been arctiind S papcat^r- 
economists state.) • 

Charles Schultze, one-time budget 
director: “There is absolutely no 
reason for the Federal Reserve to 
keep monetary conditions . so tight 
that financing a large federal deficit 
need drive up interest rates. Over the 
last year the real supply of money 
. . adjusted for price inflation, has 
fallen by about 7 per cent. 

‘Not enough’ argued 
The issue is hot now. because many- 
economists think Mr. Ford’s stimulus 
- is too small, particularly when allied 
with higher oil prices In his energy 
program, likely to raise the cost of 
living 2 to 4 percent, many declare^ 
“The administration’s fiscal pro- 
gram does not contribute adequately 
to that moderate path of recovery,” 
declares Herbert Stein, conservative 
former Nixon GEA chairman, now 
teaching at the University of Virginia. 

Gray-haired, hawk-nosed, formi- 
dable Dr. Burns himself testifies 
★Please turn to Page G 



Loading Iranian oil 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


From ‘black gold/ U.S. red ink 


President wants to ‘cap’ outlay 
but Ullman concerned for poor 

By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Behind President Ford’s proposed $349 billion federal 
budget for fiscal year 1976 lies an assumption that 
unemployment and Inflation rates during 1975 will be 
higher than they were last year. 

So swiftly is the U.S. economy deteriorating that the 
anticipated 1976 budget deficit — $62 billion — is $6 billion 
higher than the White House thought it would be just two 
weeks ago. 

Almost all of the expected deficit, Mr. Ford told 
reporters at the weekend, Is due to the recession, which is 
boosting payments to the jobless while cutting tax 
revenues which finance government programs. 

If the economy were performing “normally,” the 
President said — that is, as it did a year ago — tax 
receipts would be $40 billion higher, aid to the unem- 
ployed would be $12.7 billion less, and the 1976 budget 
would be balanced. 

Details of the budget, and of its underlying economic 
assumptions, cannot be disclosed until Congress receives 
the President's message. Much, however, could be 
gleaned from what Mr. Ford said and from talks with 
other officials. 

This year’s inflation rate, measured as a yearly 
average, is expected to be higher than that of 1974. Chief 
reason is that Mr. Ford’s energy proposals would boost 
the cost of oil and related products, adding at least 2 
percentage points to the consumer price Index. 

Rejection consequences 

Already, by presidential order, a new $l-a-barrel tariff 
on imported oil is in effect, due to rise to $3 by April. This, 
Mr, Ford hopes, will be accompanied by equivalent 
levies on doniestic oil and natural gas, raising $30 billion 
in taxes for the government. 

Should Congress reject part or all of these price rises, 
as seems likely, the tax revenues would be lost and the 
budget deficit might well increase. 

Kay Democratic opponent, Rep. A1 Ullman (D) of 
Oregon, Sunday on “Meet the Press” (NBC-TV), 
criticizing what he called the “ inflationary ripple” 
effects of oil import tariffs, aaid he favors the imposition 
of Import quotas on oil, accompanied by allocation of 
petroleum to agriculture. Industry, and other segments 
of the U.S. economy. 

Asserting that Mr. Ford’s import tariff program was 
“a disaster for the economy.” Mr. Ullman, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, acknowledged 
that Congress and the President so far were at 
.ijpggjertieads'..’ qn energy .policy. •• 

The deficit for fiscal year 1975, ending next June 30, is 
estimated at $35 billion. Thus an $87-billlan deficit looms 
for this year and next, rising to a possible $100 billion, the 
President, noted, if Congress does not heed his budget- 
cutting requests. 

★Please turn to Page 6 


Arab oilmen offer an olive branch 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
'Die recent ministerial meeting in 
Algiers of the Organization of. Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
held out “an economic olive branch to 
the' Western world. 1 ’ 

This is the conclusion of specialized 
oil analysts writing In the respected 
Middle East Economic Survey. 

The survey says that the Algerian 
working paper presented to the oil, 
finance, • and foreign ministers of 
OPEC at the Algiers meeting was so 


OPEC nations reportedly draft a blueprint 
proposing economic give-and-take with West 


reasonable and workmanlike that 
Saudi Arabia dropped its opposition to 
the idea of an OPEC summit at the 
end of this month. 

The summit, the survey predicts, 
will endorse 1 'a realistic curd business- 
like blueprint” for world economic 
give-and-take. The blueprint then will 
be presented to the major industrial 
nations .- 

The survey says that “the OPEC 
ministers kept their- cool admirably 
and refused to let thtor proceedings be 


Los Angeles mayor urges pet birth control 


But owners oppose 
limits on breeding 

By Curtis J. Sitcmer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 
' A mayoral proposal here calling for 
a “moratorium” on pet breeding is 
evoking both purrs and bowls from 
Los Angeles citizens. 

Civic groups, such as* Zero Pet 
Population Growth (ZPPG) — a coali- 
tion of community-based organiza- 
tions — says the action will ultimately 
rid the city of th o usands of unwanted 
and stray dogs and cats. 

Last year, Los Angeles’ Depart- 
ment of Animal Regulation destroyed 
some 88,000 — more than 73 per cent — 
of the 120,000 animals it handled. It 
is now costing the city $2.2 million 
annually for public and private ani- 
mal control. (A national figure Is 
estimated in excess of $200 million a 
year.) 

Opposition heard 
However, the plan advanced to curb 
pet breeding by Mayor Thomas Brad- 
ley is being met with opposition by 
some breeders, producers of animal 
food, and local citizens. 

Some say to “neuter” animals Is 
crueL Others point out such a law 
cannot be enforced. (Mr. Bradley is 
asking for voluntary compliance now. 
But he says, that if this Is not 





St 


-The American pet: 

forthcoming, he will sponsor legisla- 
tion.) . 

So far, such proposals have not 
mustered enough support from state 
and local officials to gain passage. 
For example, last year when Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman Howard L. Ber- 
man of Sherman Oaks introduced a 
bill to license dog and cat breeders, he 
was staunchly opposed by kennel 
Interests, among others. The bill 
never came out of committee. 

Public pressure' ■ 

Similar legislation Is expected later 
this year. But again efforts by pet 
groups to derail it are expected to be 
just as strong. 

- On the local level, advocates of 


By a staff photographer 

too many strays? . 

stabilizing the pet population say they 
would support ordinances far stiffer 
fines for leash-law violators and more 
expensive license fees for unaltered 
dogs. However, one inside source says 
that public pressure may well under- 
mine any real action by the City 
Council and others along these lines. 

Joan Peck, president of the Los 
Angeles Department at Animal Regu- 
lation’s board of commissioners, 
would ban dogs from city limits. 

Commissioner Peck is helping 
spearhead a widespread community 
campaign for ZPPG to cope with this 
problem. 

Among other things, her campaign 
is: 

★Please turn to Page 4 


dominated by emotional reactions to 
far-f etched threats of force" despite 
the “menacing noises and con- 
frontation tactics’ ’ of Washington. 

Expert committees will meet next 
week In Vienna, where OPEC has its 
headquarters, to formulate specific 
proposals based on the results of these 
meetings before agreeing to attend 
the OPEC summit personally, the 
survey says. 

★Please turn to Page 6 


Missing GIs— 
Viet ‘sightings’ 
add to anxiety 

By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

They call them "sightings,” a dry 
word for the glimpses of still missing 
prisoners of war who may be the 
husbands or brothers or fathers of 
American families still waiting for 
them. 

There was a sighting July, 1973, 
north of Phnom Penh, of what are 
tersely described as “three bearded 
Caucasians, U.S. military POWs, clad 
in one-piece flight suits.” Then on 
July 8, 1973, a group of POWs in the 
same area was seen being guarded by 
the Viet Cong during transfer to an 
undisclosed location In Cambodia. 

That information has been verified 
by the National League of Families of 
Prisoners of War and Missing in 
Action in Southeast Asia, a group 
meeting In Washington this week. 

The families of those fliers from the 
U.S. East Coast know that two of 
those men were identified, by name, 
on prisoner-of-war records. They 
know that more than a year later two 
of the same three men were seen 
again in a "sighting” in February, 
1974, as part of a group that was 
officially listed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment as ' ’presumptively dead” «(ln 
two cases) or "missing in action." 

' ★ Please turn to Page C 
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Simon (left) crosses tax-cut fence to join McCracken 


McCracken credited 
for tax-cut decision 


Ford official team 
split down middle 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent cf 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

It was the advice of an did friend of 
the President — Dr. Paul W. McCra- 
cken — which ended a long struggle 
among Mr. Ford's advisers on 
whether the Ford economic package 
should contain a tax cut. 

It has been learned here that Dr. 
McCracken — former chairman of 
President Nixon's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers — tipped the balance 
in favor of the tax cut as a way to 
stimulate the economy. 

The struggle among Mr. Ford's 
economic aides, some arguing for, 
some against, was a protracted one 
when it ended In what one of these 
advisers now says was a "draw," the 
President conferred with Dr. McCra- 
cken, now back on the faculty at the 
University of Michigan, , and Dr. 
McCracken's advice "made the dif- 
ference." 

Who were the “hawks” (those coun- 
seling against a cut) and who were the 
"doves" advocating the cut) In those 
early planning stages? 

Pushing hard for the tax reduction 
as a central element in the new 


program was William L. Seldman, 
White House economic aide of the 
President, also from Michigan, to- 
gether with Dr. Arthur F. Burns, head 
of the Fede: al Reserve System. 

On the other side (until later when 
they joined in with the majority in 
openly supporting the President's to- 
tal program) were William E. Siznon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Alan 
Greenspan, current head of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers. 

The "hawks” became receptive to 
the tax-cut concept when additional 
billions were provided In the proposed 
oil-import fees. They were able to 
rationalize that the overall plan was 
not really a tax reduction. 

Hard, bat not bitter 

The struggle over the tax cut was 
not really a confrontation between 
these economists. It was not bitter. 
But it was hard-fought. 

It was an undecided President who 
sought out his old friend from "back 
home" and, aa one Informant put it, 
"finally decided be would go the tax- 
cut route based upon -the counsel from 
McCracken. He [McCracken] made 
the difference." 

On another and later presidential 
decision Mr. Ford got his idea for' a 
1974 tax rebate from an article writ- 
ten by Andrew F. Brimmer, Harvard 
economist and former member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Three questions 
you might ask 
yourself: 

i 

j "Has The Christian Science Monitor been a steady source of 
! reliable, perceptive information for me?" 

i 

j "Has it enriched my life?" 

"Instead of a dismal, sensationalized view of the world, has it 
given me a truer perspective?" ! 

If you can answer "yes" to these questions, you might like to 
meet some of those people whose support makes the kind of 
Monitor you are reading possible. Monitor advertisers. 

The Monitor advertiser is incredibly persevering. He has to bee 
First, his advertisement gets a careful scrutiny, and possible 
rejection, from the Monitor. If it is accepted, he may have to 
change the wording or his illustration to meet the Monitor's 
requirements. Even when finally approved, his advertisement 
will not reach the number of readers it would reach in many 
other publications. 

Why, then, does he go through with it? Because he believes 
that the Monitor reader /s as unusual as the Monitor itself . . . 
that the editorial quality and integrity of the Monitor attracts a 
thorough, responsive reader with remarkable loyalty to this 
newspaper. A reader who will see his advertising and seek out 
his product or service. 

He knows too that many Monitor readers give a tangible, 
traceable response to the advertiser that no other publication 
can match. When they buy a Monitor-advertised product or 
service, they send their ticket stubs, sales slips, cartons, labels, 
container caps, and receipts to: 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Box 557, Astor Station 
Boston, MA 02123 

it's a tide of response and encouragement to advertisers that 
you can help build. As these advertisers continue, or increase, 
their advertising, the result is an even better newspaper for the 
reader — for you. 


Opposition hopes to oust Bandaranaike regime 

Political upheaval sought in Sri 


By Jayantba Somwmdaraot 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Colombo, Sri Lanka 

Hie major opposition party in Sri 
r jmkfl- is girding for an all-out "effort 
to bring down the government of 
Prime Minister Sirimavo Band- 
aranaike this year . 

After her election for a five-year 
term in 1970, a violent outbreak of 
insurrection caused Mrs. Band- 
aranaike to obtain a new Constitution 
(promulgated in 1972), which had the 
effect of giving her an additional two 
years in power, putting off the next 
parliamentary elections until 1977. 

Opposition leader Richard Jaya- 
wardena has been c h alle ng i n g the 
government on this Issue and has 
called for fresh elections In May of 
this year, when present terms of 
office would originally have runout 

In anticipation of a showdown, Mr. 
Jayawardena has persuaded his 
United National Party to give him 
near dictatorial powers. He is re- 
ported to have told the recent 
conference: AH right, you want an 
election in 1976, you want victory In 
1976; very well, give me the power, 


ask no questions and do as I say, and I 
will lead the party to power. 

Victory expected 

Having won most of the recent by- 
elections, the opposition leader ap- 
pears to be confident that his United 
National Party — which has ruled foe 
Ceylonese island on and off for 13 
years — would come to power again if 
a May election. Is held. 

Although the opposition’s strategy 
for forcing an election has yet to be 
fully spelled out, one step recently 
taken was to call an government 
workers to defy administrative orders 
received after May - with a promise 
that the United National Party would 
look after them for any penalties 
inflicted. 

As a countermeasure, Prime Min- 
ister hastily In- 

troduced new emergency regulations 
last month which make it an offense 
to challenge the Constitution except In 
Parliament or the courts. 

Mandate given 

Together with other measures 
serving to restrict public criticism of 
the government, it jvas a further sign 
that the Bandaranaike administration 


— its grip already shaken by eco- 
nomic reverses In the country — has 
become rattled by recent opposition 
utterances and by the fact that the 
United National Party took Mr. Jaya- 
wardena seriously enough to give him 
dictatorial powers within the party 
and a mandate to force an election. 

Hie fear of a Chile-type con- 
frontation, expressed by government 
leaders more than a year ago, contin- 
ues to grow here. 

Radicals curbed 

To avert such a tragedy, Mrs. 
Bandaranaike has taken steps to curb 
the radical leftists within her own 
broad coalition government, as well 
as defending against the rightist oppo- 
sition party. 

One of the new emergency regu- 
lations bans the formation of para- 
military bodies, such as the workers' 
armies advocated by one of her 
Cabinet ministers. 

The big. test will come In May, when 
the Bandaranaike government will 
- have to prove that it is still strong and 
adroit enough to stave off a forced 
election — and by Inference to con- 
tinue its socialist pcdldes for dealing 
with the country's serious economic 
and political problems. 
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Sirimavo Bandaranaike 


Rhodesia thriving despite UN sanctions 


Economy reported doing very well except 
for shortages in new autos, small items 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Salisbury, Rhodesia 

"Imported from Europe" reads the 
advertisement, and it mentions a 
well-known, make of British slip-on 
men’s shoes. The price is $69 Rhode-' 
sian, about $120 U.S. 

Such Items, are available here de- 
■ spite United Nations sanctions, but 
the price is high. 

Visitors usually- are struck by the 
variety of consumer goods in the 
stores of Salisbury and Bulawayo. 
One sees little evidence that sanctions 
have been effective, except ini the 
shortage of hew cars. Local people 
put their names on a list for a new 
vehicle, then wait for months until It 
finally arrives. 

A. shortage. of dry-cell batteries for^ 
small electrical appliances exists at' . 
present. Some radio shops have signs 
in the window saying "Sorry, no . 
batteries." And one hears that brake ; 
fluid also is In short supply. 


freight trains put five diesels out erf 
action. Another, between passenger 
trains, added another. 

These engines bear no visible man- 
ufacturers' plates, but are known to 
be of Japanese origin. They arrived 
here more than a year ago. 

Perhaps as a result of diesel casual- 
ties, yard work at the big Bulawayo 
terminal currently is being, handled 
by coal-burning steam locomotives. 
One recent day no fewer than four 
huge Barrett compounds with their 
double sets of- driving wheels were 
doing shunting duty In the station 
area. 


Railway problems 
Rhodesian Railways, meanwhile, 
has been smashing up its new cfiesel 
engines at a great rate in recent 
accidents. One such crash between 


Crops sell well 

Otherwise, the economy reportedly 
is doing well. The. next tobacco crop Is 
said to be sold already. "Tobacco is 
back in favor," commented a farmer 
in , the -Centenary area* "Hie U.S. 
stockpile is gone, and prices are going 
up in world markets." 

Another farmer is confident enough 
of Rhodesia's future to build a costly 
new-style tunnel for drying tobacco 
leaf to supplement his present tradi- 
tional barns. His farm is in the 
northeast area where guerrilla terror- 
ists have been active'. 

"There has been no sign of a 
slowdown here yet," a Salisbury 


Spain pressed to define 
labor's ‘right to strike’ 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


"The people united will never be 
defeated:” 


Madrid 

Although strikes are outlawed here 
in Gen. Francisco Franco’s Spain, 
there were 2,196 of them in 1974. 

This Is revealed by a report of the 
official State Labor Union Organiza- 
tion which says that 669,881 workers 
representing 5.2 percent of the labor 
force were involved In “collective 
conflicts” last year causing 1.8 mil- 
lion work days to be lost. 

"We are squeezed between the law 
and reality,” say officials of the 
government’s syndicates [govern- 
ment-controlled labor organizations] 
who now are recommending that the 
right to strike be legally recognized or 
at least defined. 


Elections permitted 

It l-mg been official policy since the 
mid-’ 60 s to tolerate economically 
motivated strikes and to crack down 
on those that seem to be politically 
inspired. But making a distinction 
between the two is Increasingly diffi- 
cult as economic and political dis- 
content become mare and more inter- 
twined. 

The state's syndicate structure Is 
headed by government appointees. At 
the worker level elections are per- 
mitted to choose labor representa- 
tives. But the Franco regime's labor 
organization is increasingly chal- 
lenged and undermined by the under- 
ground "workers' commissions,'' re- 
puted to be dominated by socialists 
and communists. 

Labor unrest this winter has been 
particularly extensive and spectacu- 
lar. 

In November a one-day general 
strike in support of demands for a 
general amnesty of political prisoners 
brought out 200,000 Basque workers. 

Last month Spain's biggest car-* 
manufacturing plant. Seat, locked out 
21,000 of Its 26,000 employees. They 
had been striking because 400 fellow 
workers had been fired for “in- 
discipline." This led to demonstra- 
tions in Barcelona and to shouts heard 
during the Portuguese revolution: 


Also in January the Navarre city of 
Pamplona was the scene of large- 
scale labor unrest. Forty-three potash 
miners staged an underground sit-in 
for 16 days to protest the lockout of 120 
of their comrades, which eventually 
swelled to 1,100. Police opened fire, 
wounding three, as 2,600 people dem- 
onstrated in the -center of Pamplona 
and erected barricades. This was 
followed by a solidarity strike the 
next day affecting 16,000. workers in 
the area. 

There have been scattered strikes 
elsewhere, notably in the northern 
industrial city of Bilbao, with the ‘ 
prospect of more to come. 

Unrest is fueled partly by rising 
living costs with inflation running at 
20 percent partly by political rest- 
lessness which Is building up a head of 
steam as uncertainty over the future 
of Spain after Gen. Francisco Franco 
grows. 

The Roman Catholic Church is a 
continuing source of pressure on the 
regime to liberalize its attitude to- 
ward labor problems. 


Government warned 


The Archbishop of Barcelona. Nar- 
clso Cardinal Jubany, warned the 
government in November: "The right 
to strike must be regulated by- law. 
Hie time has come for those who 
enjoy certain privileged positions to 
accept that they should renounce 
them.” The Archbishop denounced 
employers who were "exerting strong 
pressure on workers by threatening 
dismissals" and said new legislation 
was urgently needed. 

Meanwhile, the authorities- in Na- 
varre have Imposed arbitrary, fines 
without trial on six priests because of 
their sermons from the pulpit during 
the Pamplona troubles. Bernard 
Maizterra Tabar, of the parish, of San 
Cristobal de la Chantera, was fined 
once- for an offending sermon, and 
fined again when he defiantly re- 
peated it He will have to find 750,000 
pesetas ($13,400) or go to prison for at 
least three months. 


businessman said, "although bankers 
expect we soon will feel the effect of 
cutbacks in the rest of the world. 
Meanwhile, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing less inflation than most places. ’ ’ 


mushrooms. The latter grow well. " 
former tobacco sheds. 


Cost of a dinner 


Evidence of this is the fact that a 
good T-bone steak dinner in a modern 
hotel here costs $3 (U.S.) . This causes 
American and European tourists to 
blink in disbelief. 

Rhodesia is fortunate in producing 
food surpluses at a time when the 
outside world needs food. Before its 
unilateral declaration of indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1965, this 
country imported 96 percent of its 
wheat. Now it produces mare than it 
needs. - 

Tobacco once was the main crop, 
■but now farmers have diversified into 
cotton, maize, citrus fruit, and such 
specialty items as pecan trees and 


Few take sanctions seriously.: - 
The popularity of such foodstuffs - " 
Africa and elsewhere makes it tb 
much easier for Rhodesia to per 
trate the porous sanctions curtail'' : 
People here say only Britain -and t 
United States take sanctions serious 
any more. Thus far, no interruption. 
Rhodesian exports or imports throu, 
neighboring Mozambique has 
curred, despite the impending bla _■ 
African takeover there. 

So successful have farmers’ cro .. 
been in recent years that the tt ’ . 
frontier town of Centenary now boa* • 
a local "millionaires row." By ia . 
work, and despite the guerrilla threi' 
four or five Rhodesian farm su ha:, 
earned enough to buy several her ' 
farms and plenty of equipment' 1 

No wonder a long waiting Mt"_' 
purchase farms in this area hr . 
exists. 


Kissinger on Turk aid: 
‘Just look at the map’ 


, - -h - * 




Congress warned of 
strategic position 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
The argument that Dr: Henry A. 
Kissinger has been making to Con- 
gress to keep U.S. aid flowing to 
Turkey — so far in vain — Is summed 
up in one plea: 

“Just look at the map!” 

. The Secretary of State means that 
the strategic position of Turkey ath- 
wart possible Soviet routes of access 
to the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East, Turkey’s armed forces of about 
half-a-mllllon men airi; well-known' 
military prowess, and the investment 
of many billions of American dollars 
in the economic and military devel- 
opment of Turkey, make it one of the 
United States’s most important allies. 

. However, at midnight Feb. 4, ships 
and aircraft headed for Turkey with 
military eld will almost - certainly be 
diverted by Pentagon orders. Con- 
gress will have imposed its will on 
American foreign policy, and Dr. 
Kissinger and the Ford adminis- 
tration will have suffered a serious 


vate and in public on Turkey’s star; 
gic position for the United States. \ 

The military-aid bill submitted' 
the Pentagon 10 days ago envisafe 
military aid of $200 million to Turfce 
But Sen. Thomas F. Eagieton fD)/’ ' - 
Missouri, and three Democratic 
gressmen who went to the Str‘ 
Department for a Kissinger brtefi'-- 
on Saturday, were more impressed ■’ “ 
the facts that little or no progress. b v — 
been made to solve the problwn ^ — 
about 200,000 Greek Cypriot reft®Ejr ; j * 
from territory occupied by the Thffc 


They noted no sign that the Tur|^ 


were ready to diminish the 40 pern 
of Cypriot territory now held 
Turkish troops. 

This, in the view of Greek Cyprlo* ^". 
amounts to de facto partition of X 
Island and makes hopeless the 
of local Greek and Turkish Cypriots i *§1 
negotiate local accommodations. . 


Withdrawal from NATO? 


reverse. 

Dr. Kissinger has called it a "dis- 
aster.” ■ ; 


Violation charged 

The cutoff in military aid to Turkey 
is being imposed by Congress because 
it holds Turkey has violated Amer- 
ican law by using American military 
equipment to Invade Cyprus last 
summer. 

The cutoff was to have gone into 
effect Dec. 10 unless substantial prog- 
ress had been made toward a nego- 
tiated settlement and Turkish with- 
. drawaJL. ..- 

Dr. Kissinger pleaded with congres- 
sional leaders and won an extension 
until Feb. 5. \ I ' 

- But Dr. Kissinger's assurances that 
there were good prospects for prog- 
ress have not borne fruit, .and his 
renewed appeals to the Democratic 
leadership' In Congress ,iast week 
appear to have found th* legislators 
adamant 

• Dr. Kissinger did report some prog- 
reas. Hie Turks were withdrawing 
1,000 men. He ’had pteimed meetings 
with the Turkish and Greek foreign 
■ministers on his way to-rthe Middle 
Eastin the second week ef February. . 


Dr. Kissinger has indicated that**- '• 
does not expect Turkey to withdrs ^ 
from the NATO alliance if aid is F-*V 
off. He says the main effect would fj 
to make the negotiations on CypT/ 
more difficult. 

But some analysts believe Dr. KJ>!^ 
singer in fact fears the U.S. could id 
not only Its bases ln-Greece but J " 
more Important position in Turk® 
Turkey is used not only by NAT? ^ 
which has a major base at Izmir, b 
by the U.S. Air Force which has 
network of bases centering on Adans 

Beyond that, the analysts say, fa* 
ure of the negotiations could ever 
tually lead to war between Greet - 
and Turkey. Although the Turks enjc - 
considerable military superior# - 
over the Greeks a Greek dvflia 
government struggling to matatsi - . 
public support and avoid return of tt 
military dictatorship might at, aom 
stage be driven In desperation to fig! 
for the Greek Cypriot rights. 
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o shockers’ seen 
Senate hearings 

ByXoufse Sweeney 
Staff CTrresp<Hidezit of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

... WvshbigtaHi 

Sen. John O. Pasture {!>) of Rhode .. 
aland sees thecoming Senate hear- . 
igs on the CIA and FBI as a quiet 
cleansing” of Intelligence agencies - 
ather than a >1 M^Hwa-Tnairing scan- 
dal of Watergate proportions. 

* He also suggests, the agencies 
hould be independent, directly re- 
sponsible to the Congress and Presir 
ent. 

j It was Senator Pasture who first 
itroduced the resolution calling for a 
^partisan committee' to Investigate 
a lleged illegal. spying on U.S. citizens 
" ~y the CIA, FBI, and other in- 
'elligence-gathering agencies. 

But during an . Interview- with this 
newspaper, Senator Pastore 'said of ; 
he hearings: "I don’t think thls. ls 
ping to be a. he ad- rolling affair as 
nuch as it’s going to be a cleansing 
- If air. There isn’t going to be that 
Jnd of spirit in this lnvestigatioii.'’ 

The Senator, who declined to be a 
•'•nember of the committee, explained, 
‘The reason why I Introduced the ] 
. -es Glutton and asked for the select J 
"»mmlttee is because I wanted some 
'iew faces. involved in order to re&ff- 
’ rm public confidence In these essen- 
tial agencies.” 

'Looking back* 

j Speaking of some of the alleged 
.abuses the Senator said, “Looking 
>ack over your shoulder you’d say, 
...Well, this is wrong, this is not our 
way of life , this in inimical to our 
. concept of an open society.’ But after 
. ill, the FBI Is absolutely essential to 

- Jte safety and security of the country 
_'and you’ve got to say the same thing 
] .'about the CIA.’ ’ 

... Among the allegations are:- that the 
.3XA abused its charter by. domestic 
spying and misconduct, tbdt the FBI 
kept secret files on members of 
Congress, and that government spies 
bugged the rooms of delegates to the 
.964 Democratic National Con- 
tention. 

The li-member bipartisan select 
committee, beaded by Sen. Frank 
2hurch (D) of Idaho has been given a 
budget of $760,000 and several months / 
jo Investigate the allegations in a / 
jeries of hearings that some hope to/' 
-iave the scope of the Watergate 
xearings. / 

- [Senator Church affirms that Ms 
• 'ultimate objective is not to wiytik” 

. he agencies, “but, if necessary, to 
■eform them.” Sunday on /'CBS’s 
. ‘Face the Nation,” he promised a 

- - horough investigation, to be held in 






Norman Math any. staff photographer 




AP photo 


Senators Church (left), Pastorenaffirm value of CfA 


public as much as possible , and one in 
which leaks would not be tolerated — 
“any member of the staff that leaks 
information will be fired.” ] 

But Senator Pastore says, “Weil 
you’ve got to realize that this in- 
vestigation cannot be compared with 
Watergate. First of an, it won’t have 
the same' drama. This investigation, 
because of the very nature, of it, will 
have to be in executive session.” He 
doubts for that reason that much of it 
can be televised as Watergate was. 
and suggests that what is televised 
‘’will be so dull I don’t think the 
audience will be great ... I don’t see 
people lining up waiting to get into .the 
hearing room of this.” 

No "shockers’ expected 

The Senator doesn't expect any new 
shockers to come out of the in- 
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N.Y. averts more mass firings 

Police, firemen, others decide 
to go along with budget pleas 


veatigation either: “I think much of 
the story bas already been told in one 
fashion or another. ’ ’ 

He adds, “Frankly, I think the CIA 
and the .FBI ought to be independent 
organizations directly responsible to 
tire Congress and the President of the 
United States.” At present neither is 
an independent agency; the FBI is 
tinder tee Justice Department, the 
ClA under the executive office. “This 
idea that 'somebody In the White 
House like [former domestic affairs 
adviser John D.] Ehrlichman or [for- 
mer White House chief of staff H. R.j 
Haldeman can-pick up tha teleph one 
and tell the deputy director of the CIA 
‘Give this man [B. Howard] Hunt 
disguise paraphernalia’ and that sort 
of thing, by what right? Any request 
of that kind ought to be otter the 
signature of the President of- tee 
United States.” ‘ 




By George Mooeyhtm 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Behind Mayor Abraham D. 
Beame’s drastic economies in New 
York City’s budget is the recognition 
that the biggest city in the U.S. has 
been teetering dangerously on the 
brink of fin an rial disaster. 

'Financial analysts In and out of city 
government have been wanting that 
the city had to either make deep cuts 
in spending or face the' eventual 
prospect of losing its credit rating and 
possibly even winding up in bank- 
ruptcy. 

' Acutely aware of the seriousness of 
the budget crisis, Mayor Beaxne has 
put into effect the severest austerity 
program in the city’s history. In an 
attempt to whittle down a deficit of 
$430 million in November, the Mayor 
ordered a series of cutbacks in city 
spending, including tee dismissal of 
11,985 city employees. With numerous 
cuts already made, current estimates 
put the deficit at $120.4 million. 

More dismissals averted 

A dramatic last-minute agreement 
worked out between Mayor Beame 
and the union leaders representing 
city employees managed to avert the 
scheduled weekend dismissal of 632 
policemen, 155 fireman, and 391 other 
municipal workers. 

Hailed by city officials as a prece- 
dent-setting breakthrough In labor 
negotiations, the agreement will save 
the city an estimated $82.8 million 
from its current $ 11.1 billion budget. 

A sigh of relief went up from City 
Hall when union leaders, speaking for 
city policemen and firemen decided to 


go. along with what Mayor Beame 
called “contract regressions" which 
included a provision that policemen 
work five days without pay over the 
next 17 months. Firemen agreed to 
give up one day of leave this year and 
one next year. Other unions repre- 
senting city office workers and sani- 
tation men agreed to waive payment 
by the city to the unions health and 
welfare fund. 

The labor settlement prevented the 
mass firings of city workers arid 
helped ease the city’s immediate 
financial crunch but by no means 
completely solved New York’s finan- 
cial problems. 

Deficit grew steadily 

New York City's budget deficit has 
been growing steadily in recent years, 
amid warnings from analysts that 
only severe economic cutbacks could 
save the city from eventual bank- 
ruptcy. 

On Jan. 81 Mayor Beame submitted 
a stand-pat $1.9 billion construction 
budget to tee Board of Estimate and 
City Council declaring teat only “es- 
sential” new projects were included 
and that the city’s economic crisis 
“left no room for dramatic initia- 
tives." 

Business-community analysts have 
kept a wary eye on New York’s 
economic situation in recent months. 
While stopping short of predicting the 
city would default on Its debts, they 
have nevertheless urged the drastic 
economy measures now being carried 
out by the’Mayor. 

Use of funds questioned 

A major concern of investors who 
keep tabs on municipalities for the 


purpose of rating them and lending 
teem money has been the tendency 
for New York to rely too heavily on its 
“capital budget" for meeting day-to- 
day operating expenses. This means 
money teat should be going into the 
maintenance of city properties Is 
being used elsewhere, and in the long 
run, a very expensive renewal pro- 
gram may be necessary to offset the 
years of neglect an highways, roads, 
and buildings. 

The failure of many property own- 
ers to pay their real-estate .taxes also 
has added to the city woes. A prime 
source of city revenue, uncollected 
real-estate taxes In fiscal 1973-74 were 
$148.6 million, up $26.6 million over 
the previous year. Many landlords, 
particularly in slum areas, find it 
cheaper to abandon buildings rather 
than pay real-estate taxes that are in 
arrears. 

Many observers, however, see the 
current moves to cut back programs 
and payrolls as beneficial in remov- 
ing unnecessary “fat” from the some 
300,000-employee bureaucracy — next 
to the federal government tee second 
largest in the country. 


Report questions supply 
of food 25 years hence 

By tee Associated Press 

Washington 

The nation’s farmers will supply 
enough food for the American people 
in the next decade or so but there is a 
basic uncertainty whether enough 
will be produced 25 years from now, 
tee National Academy of Sciences 
said in a recent report. 
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1969 first manned mission on the moon. Issued on Sep- 
tember 29, 1969 and cancelled with' printing dies that 
accompanied our astronauts to the moon, this cover has 
become a cherished memento of their heroic achievement. 

Currently being sold for up to S5.each — these increas- 
ingly valuable collector's items make a wonderful souve- 
nir for your children — and grandchildren — of America's 
greatest day in space. 

Our postpaid price per cover is $2; three for $5, seven for 
$10. Allow three weeks delivery. 

■ Please send your check or money order (no cash) to: 

R. L. POLK & CO. Dept. 12“1 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 I 


Address 


| Please send me covers. I enclose 


Hte. x Sox 28, Saf«uu. Florida 33580 
’Satisfaction Guaranteed 



MINIDESK 

-Uaiqddy drffoeirt clipboard onth ddsg 
draw. Many ea m tame, school, indeshy. 
ads.-. Drum for aueswtt. stationery, pe as, 
ched-book reewt. etc Superb writing s a 
bee. WbI»sI bcqoHed host as tend buifi 
Strong, dip holds papas sense Feh-lised 
drawer tKh slop, cat! hQ tat accidentally. 
Cares - tight, oaiy 34 ots. FnH-«e. 
9ViU"«Y'. The nnasaaLgift Ship anywhere 
ftfa S5.9* + 96( postage. (Otfatt US,, 
add 50c.) We pay is*. 

SO-HANDY CABINET CO. 
MpLCD 

M57 M. U *, Uttofffei, a 90BM 


renew your 
danish chair 

or. sola to the original comfort and good 

looks! Rsphco those sagging or broken 
rubber straps. 3 styles: metal dip end, metal 
peg end. of loop end to use with wood 
dowels, 31.75 ea. ppd. Specify style & slot- 
to- slot distance on frame. Also rubber 
webbing to nad, 75c a ft ppd. Danoil polish 
lor all natural wood. 8 w. S3 ppd. Cal. res. 
add sales tax. Need new covers, cushions? 
Send 25( m com for fabric samples and 


£. I. EVA US, 630 North Western Avenue 
DepL R, Los Angeles. California 90004 



Professional 
Wood Polish 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 
Since 1929? 


Thompson's Bar-GIaz has boon the 
favorite polish of fashionable ho- 
tels, restaurants A luxury liners 
since 1941. if you've never heard 
of this superb polish, chances are 
you've seen ha work! Covers 
scratches, cleans A po fishes in one 
stop. Safe A economical. Protects 
wood against sun. moisture, dirt, 
drying and wear. Use on wood, 
paneling A Kitchen appl. Pints 
51.95; Ots. 52.95 ppd; tax bid. 
U.S.A. No CO:D.s please. 6. A. 
Thompson Co., inc. Dept 9. 1333 
Gough St, San Francisco, CA 


BEGONIA GARDENS 

2545 TCSIH, Capitate Road 
Santa Cruz, CA 95062 

TUBEROUS BEGONIA SPECIALISTS SINCE 1935. WE ARE 
PROUD TO BE THE LARGEST RETAIL GROWERS OF TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE - PRODUCING THE 
FINEST BEGONIAS AVAILABLE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

OFFER #1 OFFER #2 

. Handpicked assortment of Same assortment as offer 
Rose Form. Ruffled Form as 1 but with tubers 114 to 

and Picotee Form — all col- 1% Inch in diameter. Ex- 

ore 1V4 inch & up Tubers. A cellent performance, 
real value. 

15torS7JS (511 .25 value) 



25 fur 17.50 


(SI 2.00 value) 


|Ku» odd SI for p o a ta y and han dlin g 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 

Free Catalog 




Check .the advertising columns 
of THE MONITOR first — 
it- makes your shopping easier 
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Forthright facing of problems urged on Christians 

New Anglican Church leader takes hold 


By Richard M. Harley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Canterbury, England 
The new primate of the Church of 
England, Dr. Frederick Donald Cog- 
gan, faces some sobering problems on 
his home territory. 

But his enthronement last month as 
the lQlst Archbishop of Canterbury 
and as the religious leader of some 65 
million Anglicans around the world 
offers renewed hope that the prob- 
lems can be overcome. 

Heading Dr. Coggan’s list of prior- 
ities are the severe financial difficul- 
ties of the church and the need to 


reverse the trend of declining num- 
bers of candidates for the ministry. 

Inflation has taken its toll. The 
church cannot afford to pay an ade- 
quate stipend to its clergy, and such 
inflationary fall-out as low in- 
vestment returns and greatly In- 
creased heating costs are an added 
burden on top of already, serious 
difficulties in the upkeep of church 
buildings. 

More responsibility urged 

In the face of this situation, Dr. 
Coggan answers with a challenge: 
Each congregation should take more 
responsibility for supporting its par- 


ish financially rattier than having to 
face the prospect of being forced to 
share a minister with other parishes. 

He argues also that the state should 
be asked to declare an interest in its 
national church and make a financial 
contribution. 

More than this, however. Dr. Cog- 
gan's enthronement address provided 
this assurance: "The truth is that 
when confidence revives, and love of 
God waxes warm, and faith, burns 
bright, financial problems have a 
strange way of solving themselves.” 

With respect to the larger world 
community of Christians, Dr. Coggan 
calls for deeper unity, as well as a 
willingness to abandon If necessary 


IRA blames Dublin on cease-fire 


By Jonathan Harsch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

The illegal provisional Irish Re- 
publican Army (IRA) now blames the 
Irish Government here in Dublin for 
blocking a renewed cease-fire In 
Northern Ireland. 

The IRA claims credit for the latest 
wave of bombings and killings in the 
North, including the ambushing of a 
police patrol In which one policeman 
was killed and two others wounded. It 
says such attacks could stop if the 
Dublin government agreed to grant 
political-prisoner status to the 163 
convicted IRA men now held In Irish 
prisons. 

To highlight this drive, the IRA last 
month ordered 41 prisoners to go on a 
hunger strike. 

The most seriously affected by a 
month on water and salt is Partlck 
Ward from Donegal. Public protest 
meetings have called an the Dublin 
authorities to save Ward's life and 
facilitate a Northern Ireland cease- 


fire by granting the IRA prisoners 
political status. 

The Irish Government replies ster- 
nly that the IRA prisoners are in Jail 
for specific criminal offenses and 
must be treated as ordinary crimi- 
nals. The government warns that 
forced feeding will not be used to keep 
hunger strikers alive. 

Support for this tough stand came 
from an unexpected source over the 
weekend. 

While Pat Ward was reported grow- 
ing weaker, and Ms mother went on 
hunger strike herself to support his 
protest, Pat’s brother Edward de- 
nounced the IRA and their brutal 
tactics. 

Fisherman Eddie Ward described 
his younger brother as an Idealist who 
would remain on hunger strike until 
the IRA command rescinded its or- 
ders. 

Eddie Ward told Dublin newsmen: 
"I think the IRA wants a martyr but I 
don't want my brother to be a martyr 
to prop them up.” 

Eddie has tried to mediate. He 
presented a list of compromises to his 


*Pet birth control urged 


Continued from Page 1 

• Distributing " facts ■ of life” 
pamphlets about pets and their breed- 
ing. They stress that stray dogs, In 
particular, pollute the environment, 
disturb the peace, damage property, 
and cause traffic hazards. 

Information spread 

Messages are being disseminated 
through neighborhood associations, 
shelters, public recreational facilities 
and schools. And it is hoped by ZPPG 
that more than 1 million notices 
urging pet neutering will soon be 
inserted in city utility bills. 


m Erecting billboards showing hor- 
des of homeless dogs and cats and 
bearing the message: "Save tax dol- 
lars. Save lives. Don't breed.” 

• Using radio and television public- 
service announcements to urge anti- 
breeding measures. 

"We must let people know that this 
is not only a humane problem — but 
also a fiscal and environmental prob- 
lem,” Commissioner Peck says. 

She urges the National League of 
Cities to foster programs similar to 
that being launched in Los Angeles In 
other major cities across the U.S. 


WORK and/or TRAIN 

at the 

Christian Science Benevolent Association 
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brother and to the Irish Department 
of Justice. Both apparently accepted 
this. But the IRA leadership refused 
to meet Eddie Ward or consider Ms 
proposals. 

Edward Ward’s courageous attack 
on the IRA could knock down the 
humanitarian image the IRA was 
trying to establish. Many here argue 
that it shows the obstacle to peace is 
not the British or Irish governments, 
but the IRA itself. 

This development makes It no eas- 
ier tar the IRA to back down, as it 
must if it Is to renew the Northern 
Ireland cease-fire. 

Last week the British Government 
released a report on legal measures to 
combat Northern Ireland terrorism. 
The report concluded that. In the 
present circumstances, detention 
. without trial and nonjury trials must 
be continued. It also recommended 
ending special privileges given to the 
1,100 so-called political prisoners in 
Northern Ireland jails. 

Wider effects possible 

So if the IRA gives up Its drive for 
political-prisoner status In Southern 
jails, there will be wider effects. An 
IRA back-down in the South could be • 
followed by IRA men in Northern jails 
becoming ordinary prisoners. They 
would lose such rights as extra food 
and visits and the carrot at early 
release. 

Most important, political prisoners 
would lose the freedom to rule within 
their own compounds. At present in 
Northern Ireland's main detention 
center, the Maze at Lang Kesh, the 70q. * . 
IRA 'men and their extreme Protest 
tant counterparts are allowed to 
march and train with dummy arms. 

[Merlyn Rees, the British Govern- 
ment minister in charge of Northern 
Ireland affairs, said on Northern 
Ireland television he was not optimis- . 
tic about the prospects that the IRA ! 
truce, wMch ran out on Jan. 16, would 
be renewed, Reuter reported. 

[A joint appeal from Roman Catho- , 
lie and Protestant church leaders ' 
condemned the latest resurgence of 
violence. "People will not find it easy 
to forgive those who threw away a 
genuine chance of a lasting peace,” 
the churchmen warned. ] 


much of "what we have hitherto taken 
for granted.” 

Early centuries recalled' 

He speaks of the current period as a 
time of tribulation not unlik e the first 
and third centuries. He urges the need 
to face “unblinkered” the world’s 
violence, materialism, extremities of 
wealth and poverty, and the despair 
of "abandonment of the old gods and a 
pathetic Inability to replace them 
with anything adequate far the needs 
of modern man. ” 

But Dr. Coggan Is optimistic in the 
face of this problem: "For us crisis 
speaks of opportunity. ' ' 

The challenges faced on the church 
have changed radically in the last few 
■years. However, the new Archbishop 
embarks upon his term in the wake of 
some outstanding achievements by 
Ms predecessor. Dr. Michael Ram- 
sey. 

Fifteen years ago, when Dr. Ram- 
sey became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in an era of relative economic 
stability in the Western world, 'the 
Anglican Church geared itself toward 
achieving greater unity with all Chris- 
tian groups, Protestant and Catholic, 
as well as toward evangelizing both In 
England and abroad. 

Some reconciliation noted 

Since then there has been consid- 
erable progress toward reconciling 
vairous wings within the Anglican 
Church. Dr. Ramsey also established 
a greater working relationship with 
both the Greek Orthodox Church and 
the Roman Catholic Church. - 

And In 1966 he became the first head 
of the Church, of England to visit the 
Pope in Rome, thus opening a serious 
Anglican -Catholic dialogue. These 
stand as major accomplishments, 
despite the setback in Dr. Ramsey’s 
efforts in Ms own country to achieve a 
reunion with the Methodist Church. 

Dr. Ramsey’s legacy of ecumenical 
openness was reflected In' the un- 
precedented number of foreign rela- 
tions dignitaries who attended Dr. . 
Coggan’s enthronement in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, among them, for the 
first time since the Reformation, 
personal representatives of the Pope. 
The presence of the Archbishop of 
Kenya, the Most Rev. Festo Olang, 
was a reminder that the most rapidly - 
growi n g -branch of the Anglican 
Church Is that of Africa. 

Dr. Coggan does not shy away from ■ 
this ecumenical momentum. He 
pointed opt in his address that the 
Christian, church cannot preach re- 
conciliation to others "if we ourselves 
are not reconciled.” To this end he 
recognized that the church must be 
prepared to put aside divisions and 
selfishness, especially at a time when 
much of the "global village" (as he 
put it) Is deprived of the basic 
necessities without which no human 
being can fully Hve. 

Already the Impact of the new - 
primate’s confidence and Ms refusal - 
to be "Interested in the possibility of ; 
defeat” have not gone unnoticed. ' 
Many churchmen feel far-reaching ; 
Improvements in the church’s situ- . 
ation may not be far off . 


Communist printers— 
Brazil’s sudden target 


By James Nelson GoodseU 
Latin America corre sp ondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Brasilia 

Brazil's military government Is 
making much ctf its discovery of 
clandestine Commiinlst Party print- 
shops In Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. 

Justice Minister Armando Falcao 
made the disclosure on nationwide 
radio and television late last week — 
a n d other officials quickly followed 
with further details. 

The whole incident, however, is 
raising a number of questions . 

Just why is the government giving 
such emphasis to the discovery of the 
printshops? Over the years of mili- 
tary rule, si m il ar printshops have 
been discovered but never before has 
there been such a determined effort to 
get the details aired. 

It seems likely the incident is 
related to the current political cli- 
mate here and to the opening of 
Congress, which contains the largest 
number of opposition members since 
the military seized power in 1964. 

In elections last November, the 
opposition Brazilian Democratic 
Movement (MDB) scored impressive 
at the expense of the progovern- 
ment National Renewal Alliance. And 
since then, many government oppo- 
nents have been calling for an early 
return of democratic freedoms which 
were abridged by the military 11 
years ago. 

There is strong feeling here that the 
prlntshop disclosures are intended as 
a message to the opposition congress : 
men and others that the military has 
no intention of relaxing its control and 
that it will not permit certain types of 
opposition which It regards as "sub- 
versive” and "seditious.” 

This would include the Communist 
Party, which Justice Minister Falcao 
singled out for particular scam In his 
broadcast, but also efforts by others 


Crossword 


to bring an end to military dcaninatir 
here. 

Support for this thesis came 
sources within the government wfa 
called attention to Mr. Falcao’s refei 
ences to discovery of evidence in ^ 
printshops of Communist Party jj- 
fiuence in the Nov. 15 elections "j 
favor of candidates for various elec 
toral posts.” 

Laerte Vieira, an opposition leade 
In the Chamber of Deputies, too 
exception to' this passage in 
Falcao’s broadcast. He said that a 
Brazilians are required by law to vot 
in elections and candidates cannot b 
blamed for being supported by Com 
munist voters. He stressed that th 
opposition MDB does not condon 
Communist Party activities. 

Bitter reaction - 

Other MDB leaders were stung b 
the Falcao statement and reacte 
with bitterness — asking if the go\ 
eminent was going to go back on u 
word that It would respect the oul 
come of the November election. 

Rio de Janeiro's leading newspape 
Jomal do Brasil, wrote however, the 
the Falcao disclosures need to be see: 
against a statement made the da. 
before by Supreme Court Justlc 
Aliomar Baleeiro. He said there wa 
nothing worse than violation of hu 
man rights and freedom of thought fa- 
security forces. 

"Illegal arrests, tortures, dk 
appearance of people, and suppres 
slon of free thoughts” were mentions 
by the jurist, who said they deserv 
public indignation. 

But the Jomal do Brasil does 
represent the deep-seated c oncer 
being expressed in opposition circle 
and among many observers wh> 
question why so much is being 
of the prlntshop disclosures. 

Mr. Falcao said in his broadcas 
that "numerous arrests have already 
been made,” but neither he nor other; 
in 3rasilia would disclose how man; 
have been arrested. 


ACROSS 

I. Incantation 
6. Mennonite 

group 

II. City in Illinois 

12. Devilfish ■- 

13. Syllable of 
. . hesitation 

14. Plane thief 
16. Turmeric 

18. Shoe width 

19. AnguilJae 


22. Legal matter 


25. Coalition 
27. Hindrance 
29. Decree 


35. Certain 


38. Grampus 

40. Wasteland 

41. Umpire's 
decisions 


43. Metal 

45. Thickness' 

46. Model 

49. Bone 

50. Glacial ridge 

51. Pedagogue 

53. Oozes 

54. Small 


DOWN 

1. Light misty 
rain 

2. Turin's river 

3. Vetch plant 

4. Prefer 

5. Hen 

6. Motorcycle group 
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<i»wi Mock i 


i among ■dowfl aemon t i 


7. Riot-control 
spray 

8. Stamp pad 

9. Inscribed 
pillar 

10. Severe 

11. Universiytin 
Indiana 

15. Mock 
17. Black cuckoo 
21. Beefwood 
23. Amount 
26. Sergeant 
28. Hobo 
30. Jog 

32. Truncate 

33. Community 

34. Secret meeting 

35. Canters 

36. Cash pnze 

37. Tend a fire 
39. Vault 

42. Procedure 
44. Fencing sword 

47. Alternatives 

48. ' Dutch 

commune 
52. Article 


Nursing 

Instructors 

Supervisors 


Graduate Nurses 
Practical Nurses 
Student Nurses 
Nurses Aides 


Live-in arrangements possible Competitive salaries 
and fringe benefits. Beautiful surroundings. Some re- 
location expenses reimbursable. 

Call Collect: (617) 734-5600 or Write: 

Virginia N. Chancey, Administrator 

910 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
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visitors' guide to f lorido 


Should 
Your Wife 
Collect Rare 
Plates? 

NORTHBROOK, III. — A 
successful art dealer in this 
Chicago suburb has an- 
nounced a new, easy way 
lo start collecting rare por- 
celain plates with high resale 
potential. 

According to Thomas 
Gilmore II, president of this 
dealership, one exceptional 
plate priced at S25 in 1965 
now brings 51,050, and 
another selling at SI0 in 
1969 now sells for S245. 

Mr. Gilmore says, "Since 
many plates do not increase 
in value, amateurs often 
make serious mistakes.’* He 
offers a free report on what 
to look for, when to buy, 
what to pay and much more. 
It even includes special 
offers on eagerly-sought col- 
lector plates at modest cost. 

To get your free report 
with no obligation, just send 
your name, address, and zip 
code to Bradford Galleries, 
2000E Bradford Place, 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062. 
A postcard will do. Because 
of limited quantities, please 
mail your request before 
February 15. 1975. 


POWER HJ1 PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 



Follow The Sun To Where 
Dreams Come True 

And For Every Financial Service 
Under The Sun — 

In Southwest Florida See . . . 
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RESTAURANT 


OPEN 7 AM.-~tTP.li. 

7 DAYS A WEEK 

ENJOY 

BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER 

Over 100 . 

Quality Menu Items 
To Choose From 
At Reasonable Prices 


NOW OPEN... 

LEESBURG’S FIRST CONDOMINIUM 

“ A Touch of Old England in Sunny Florida" 

500 NEWELL RD., HWY. 441, LEESBURG 
You Owe it To Yourself To See 



TOILAFLEX* 

Toilet Plunger 

Unlike ordinary plungers, lbiltAn 
does not permit Mmpmied air or 
mcsiy water to lpLuh back or escape. 
With Toilaflez the full pressure plows 
through the clogging mass and 
swishes it down. 

Cal llw Canlfiita 'ToilaflM* 

*2 9fl AT HARDWARE STORES 


These 

Advertisers 


T8o4C&- 


F1RST NATIONAL, DOWNTOWN FORT MYERS 
BEACH FIRST, FORT MYERS BEACH 
EAST FIRST, EAST FORT MYERS 
NORTH FIRST, NORTH FORT MYERS 
SOUTH FIRST, SOUTH FORT MYERS 


Members FDIC 


Members Federal Reserve 


WELCOME TRAVELERS 
Catering Service — Phone 332-1808 
First Street and Broadway — Downtown Fort Myers 


TROPICAL S.W. FLORIDA & ISLANDS 

Sales & Nationwide Exchanges 
Land Investments — Quality Homes . 

Phone or Write for Brochures'— Maps 

CARTER SAND1N CO. 
REALTORS 

P.O. Drawer VV 
Fort Myers, Florida 33902 

Phone (813) 936-2147 1 



TUDOR STYLE 


CHESTERBROOK OFFERS 
.. . « Leisure Living « Recreation • Financing 

1. 2. 3 BEDROOM UNITS 
* . SPECIAL FEATURES: 

OT Wooded Area Beautiful Landscaping Private Clubhouse 

Fla. City Wow-Sewers Ftr&T’orkre Protection 

jnc. . INFORMATION (904) 787-1555/787-2072 
Write For Brochure — Address Above 


LOOK 

FORWARD 


Serving YOU I 


WHEN IN SOUTHWEST FLORIDA VISIT - 

“AFRICAN SAFARI” — in beautiful Caribbean Gardens— Naples- 
On-The-Gulf, U.S. 41 

EDISON WINTER HOME — Where Thomas A. Edison spent his 
winters from 1886-1931. Ft. Meyers 

EVERGLADES WONDER GARDENS - Wildlife of Florida in 
tropical setting. Bonita Springs, U.S. 41 

EVERGLADES JUNGLE CRUISE — A relaxing cruise on boat 
Suncoaster. Ft. Myers Yacht Basin 

WALTZING WATERS AQUARAMA - Dolphin , and Sea Lion 
show. Water-ski show, and waltzing waters. Cape Coral, Rte. 78 

SOUTHWEST FLORIDA ATTRACTIONS ASSOCIATION 

Box 160, Bonita Springs, FL 33923 
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SEND THE FOLKS FLORIDA CITRUS 
Temple Oranges and Grapefruit 

#55 Bushel SI 5 JO 
Mjk! #30 Vi bushel S10.25 

pV DpUvered 



FINEST TREE RIPENED FLORIDA CITRUS 



Qxvci. 


BONDED SHIPPER 

Wa Skfe VI* Track In ILL ni to** 

. (One Wedfc Delivery) 

. SfllffAHHT DEUYStY flMUIrt® 
Also: Best Fruit In Season 
at RMdsfde Stand Rt44l-Tavanea 

witte rs m mam - m uss nvua a 3277s 
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'■s.* Staff correspondent erf _ \ 
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New York 

-* Cleve Backster steps up to the 
: ..'ctem — die man who hooked aiie 
. 'itector to a bouseplantfs leaf and 
-w electrical responses suggesting 
. "ants have a secret lite of their own. . 

: - ‘ He is preserrting ajrft defenchh^ ^ 

. tie experiment before a scientific 

idience at the annual meeting of the 
. merican Association far the Ad- 
incement of Science (AAAS) here, 
he scientific establishment has in 
scent times decided It should take 
. "r. Backster’s claims seriously, ’ at 
■r ast to disprove them. 

“There Is a. gap between what the 
*ople believe and what scientists 
*. ^riieve," says Dr. Arthur. Galston, 
..tempting to explain why he orga- 
- ized the encounter between Mr. 

. ackster and critical scientists. “I 
link we have a responsibility, to get 
. t the truth.” - 


. 'Txousauds of ‘observations’ 

. Dr. Galston and (he other scientists 
* ,"a the panel were scrtQiukKi^y polite: 
Cr. Backster wsis very modest : 

. He does not claim to have scien- 
"flcally proved that plants are con- 
, .'. .clous of human. thoughts or that they 
an sense pain and death In .other 
" nlmals — but that' Is ; clearly Ms 
... lessage. 

Mr. Backster claimr to have made 
7 nousands of “observations” that 
'olnt to such a conclusion. For in- 
tance, he has seen violent reactions 
;> the polygraph when he pours 
' ’ oiling water down the sink. This, he 
peculates, could be 1 because the 
ilants sense the death of the microbes 
ndrain. 

- In one if his latest experiments, Mr. 
Jackster hooked up some yogurt to a 
1e detector. Then he took some other 
-ogurt across the room and poured 
Jiilk into it. Unusual reading on the lie 
tetector could indicate yogurt-to-yo- 
.Tirt communication, he feels. 

The only “experiment” the- ex- 
Dentral Intelligence Agency em- 
ployee has reported Involves killing 
brine shrimp in the presence of 
several philodendrons. A number of 
these responded when the tiny shrimp 
were dropped into bailing water. 

But when others have attempted to 
-epeat this experiment they have 
ailed. 

Jnsuccessful experiments 
One group that tried was an enthu- 
iastic trio of Cornell University un- 
ier graduates. They sought out Mr. 
tackster’s advice to set up the ex- 
eriment, but their philodendrons just 
id not respond. / 

More recently, Dr. John M. Kmet^, 
working for a wealthy supporter of 
Ir. Backster’s theories, attempted to 
upllc&te the shrimp experiment Dr. 
jnets also failed. 

Mr. Backster claims these people 
Id not do his experiment right He 
mphasizes that the phenomena he 
as seen is “repeatable, but can’t be 
reed.” 

Is the “catch-22” of studying 
secret life of plants. The plants 
not perform on demand. Belief in 
plant's abilities seems to be"an 
ingredient However, this 
s it impossible to tell whether 
believers see is something ac- 
ial, or just the product of their belief. 
But the Cornell students werebelie- 
srs. Then Dr. Kmetz claims to have 
• lit one everything that Mr. Backster 
1 1 1 'lggested. Though Mr. Backster says 
r. Kmetz did a number of things 

i ^. ; rong. 



referendum on Common Market 


* -J? By RIchardBnrt ' ; - • 

••• ’ir Special to. / > ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

> \ :V r ■ ■_ . London 

. When . voters go to the polls in June 
to decide whether Britain will remain 
Iirthe Common Market .they whlbe 
participating in a brand-new con- 
stitutional experiment. 

■ The . plans .for Britain's referendum 
amounced last week by Prime Min- 
ister Bbrold Wilson have stirred' a 
growing controversy over the legal 
Implications of tbe 'plan that "has 
almost overshadowed the more basic 
question of whether Britain should, 
stay lnor out of Europe. . 

- Many of the details of the procedure 
for; deciding Britain’s Common Mar- 
ket fate have yet to be made public by 
the government, but it is- clear that 
Mr. Wilson's complicated plan, is 
designed primarily to avoid conflict 
within- the badly fractured Labour 
Party, in the process, he has caused- 
many polltlciajia to wonder what the 
impact of the Wilson plan win be bn 
British political institutions. 

At the- heart of the question is the 
national referendum itself, which Is 
seen as a. major political Innovation 
for Britain. Referenda have been held 
in the past, but in local areas and 
concerned with relatively minor is- 
sues. 

Ctifllteng e daimpifl 

Members of Parliament of all' the 
major parties have argued fids week 
that, by. “going to the people” oar the 
Common Market, the central charac- 
teristic of British Government — 
parliamentary sovereignty 7 has 
been challenged. 

’ Canstitutianal experts, “however, ‘ 
point out that the referendum, proce- 
dure under the Wilson plan does give 
Parliament a role in the debate, both 
before and after the national referen- " 
duin . Prior to the vote. Parliament 
will be given an opportunity to debate 
a white paper outlining the results of 
the government's efforts to achieve 
better terms of Common Market 
membership. Following the referen- 
dum, Parliament will still have the 
legal responsibility to vote on whether 
Britain stays or leaves. 


. Despite these obligations; some 
members of Parliament, Including 
Conservative opposition leader Ed- 
ward Heath, have argued that the 
referendum still deprives Parliament 
Of Its "wnHwl rterfjriryiTVi pow- 
ers because it would be inconceivable 

that the. body - would override the 
wishesoftheBrittehelectarate on 
jEnxch'an important issue. 

Nationalist? support 

• Other politicians have voiced a fear 
that the referendum might become a 
fixed part of the political scene and be 
used to reactive a number of other 
controversial issues. • 

Not surprisingly, the Common Mar- 
ket referendum has won the wide- 


spread backing of Scottish and Welsh 
nationalists, who view it as a possible 
model for future balloting on ques- 
tions erf increased regional autonomy 
and even independence. 

Another segment of the Wilson plan 
. that has provoked controversy is the 
formula worked out for expressing 
the Cabinet- position on the Common 
Market question. Bending to strong 
pressures both within the Labour 
Parly and elsewhere far the Cabinet 
to recommend a “yes” or “no” vote in 
the referendum, Mr. Wilson has 
promised that following the windup of 
the renegotiation effort under way in 
Brussels, the Cabinet -will take a 
definite public position on the issue. 

However, in an obvious attempt to 


avoid a major split between pro and 
anti-Marketeers In the government, 
Mr. Wilson also has promised that 
individual members of the Cabinet 
will then be free to publicly express 
their individual preferences. 

Like the referendum, this is a major 
break from the traditions of Cabinet 
solidarity and the principle that Cabi- 
net members have the choice of either 
supporting general government pol- 
icy or resigning. 

Mr. Wilson probably had no alterna- 
tive but to adopt this novel approach. 
It is widely believed that following 
-talks late last year with German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and 
French President Glscard d'Estaing, 
he wants to keep Britain in the 


European Community, as does For- 
eign. Secretary James Callaghan. 

Thus, Mr. Wilson is free to recom- 
mend that Britain stay in the Commu- 
nity, while allowing strong anti-Mar- 
ket spokesmen, like Industry Secre- 
tary Tony Benn, to take the opposite 
position. Political analysts argue that 
if the voters follow Mr. Wilson's 
probable line and vote to stay in the 
Market, he will have won a major 
political victory and avoided a bloody 
party split 

However, they also note that Mr. 
Wilson's strategy could backfire: If 
the voters reject the government's 
advice, then Mr. Wilson would prob- 
ably lose his hold over the Labour 
Party and a general election would 
soon follow. ' 


Pakistan to push again for more U.S. arms 


ByQntiibaddin A^te 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Karach i, Pakistan 

- Prime . Minister ZuMkar All Bhutto 
Is expected to press once again for the 
resumpticn of U.S. arms supply to 
Pakistan when he confers with Presl- . 
dent Ford ta Washington on Feb. 6. 

- Mr. Bhutto, failed in this same quest, 
when he last visited tbs United States 
in September, 1273, for talks with 
President Nixon! One of the objec- 
tives of his upcoming Washington 
visit wffl be to get acquainted with 
President’ Ford "and establish a per- 
sonal rapport with Mm. 

An he has obtained so far is assur- 
ance that" “the United States would 
continue to support the sovereignty 
and territorial- integrity of a strong, 
secure, and prosperous Pakistan” 
and that “this would remain an 
important pri nciple of American for- 
eign policy." 

In recent months. Prime. Minister. 
Bhutto has repeatedly urged the 
United States G o vernment to lift the 
embargo on the. the sale of weapons to 


Pakistan. His argument is that Paki- 
stan is entitled to get American 
conventional weapons under its treaty 
relationship with the United States. 

Nuclear deterrent? 

He has hinted that Pakistan may 
have to think of possessing a nuclear 
deterrent if it does not succeed in 
getting the conventional weapons that 
would make it feel secure in the face 
of India's atomic capability and its 
increasing military strength. 

Indications are that Pakistan would 
be willing to pay cash for any arms it 
is permitted to buy In the United 
States once the embargo is lifted. 

Between 1063 and 1964, Pakistan 
was the recipient of sizable American 
military aid and Pakistan’s armed 
forces . were largely American- 
equipped. The embargo on tbe sale of 
weapons both to Pakistan and India 
. was imposed by the U.S. Government 
when the two sub continental neigh- 
bors fought a war in September, 1966. 

Imports fromU.S. 

Pakistan at present imports nonle- 


thfti military material from the 
United States, mostly spare parts for 
previously supplied arms. In the past 
nine years, It has imported arms from 
China, France, Britain, and certain 
other European countries. It pur- 
chased a small quantity of military 
hardware from the Soviet Union in 
1069-70. 

Prime Minister Bhutto had raised 
the arms- supply issue in his talks with 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger In Rawalpindi last October. 
However, there was no mantion of it 
in the offical communique. American 
diplomats have been more impressed 
with the step-by-step thaw in India- 
Paklstan relations since the 1972 
Simla Agreement and the revival of 
telecommunications, trade, travel, 
and postal service between the two 
neighbors. 

Assurances given 

Bilateral economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Pakistan 
will also loom large in Mr. Bhutto’s 
talks at the White House. U.S. offi- 
cials have been acquainted in depth 


with Pakistan's economic needs. 

U.S. ATP administrator Daniel S. 
Parker, visiting in Pakistan an Jan. 
21, gave assurances that the United 
States would continue to give “high 
priority” to P akistan in providing 
development assistance. Never- 
theless, he cautioned, foreign-aid pro- 
grams would be subjected to 'more 
rigorous scrutiny by the Congress and 
the administration and expansion In 
aid flow might be difficult. The cur- 
rent annual American commodity 
and project aid to Pakistan is about 
$130 million. 

Prime Minister Bhutto may seek 
Washington’s assurance of a larger 
supply of wheat this year. Pakistan 
expects a million- ton food deficit 
because of the inadequacy of rainfall 
and the extraordinarily low level of 
water in most Pakistani rivers. Inst 
' October. Dr. Kissinger had agreed to 
send Pakistan 100,000 tons of wheat 

Pakistani officials are forecasting a . 
spurt in grain output beginning next 
year when Irrigation water from the 
giant Tarbela Dam is expected to be 
available to wheat farmlands. 
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Celebrating 200 years of 
our country’s rule by law 

The Supreme Court of The United States of America 
was established by the Constitution nearly 200 years ago. 
Time and time again in our history, the Court has been 
called upon for landmark decisions where it cannot look 
to history for a/precede'nt. Towering legal intellects of 
the Court have interpreted and applied the Constitution 
to the varying social and economic needs of our ever- 
changing society. ^ 

The Great Justices of the Supreme Court Collection is 
a permanent reminder of ibe greatness that is inherent in 
American institutions . . . and a timeless tribute to those 
men who maintain that greatness. Some of these great 
men of the Supreme Court include: John Marshall, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Charles Evans Hughes, Earl Warren, 
Louis D. Brandeis, John Marshall Harlan, William How- 
ard Taft, Thurgood Marshall, Felix Frankfurter, Hugo 
L. Black. 






A beautiful handmade gold tooled genu- 
ine leather bound collector’s album is yours 
at no additional cost This atlas size album 
will have your name embossed in pure gold 
on tbe cover. 
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Every Medal 
a work of art 

The Lincoln Mint has been producing outstanding works 
of medallic an for more than 60 years. Each of the care- 
fully crafted 24 Medals in this collection is an outstand- 
ing example, of that wealth of experience in medallic art. 

Each Medal is struck using special handmade dies cre- 
ated by Lincoln Mint artisans for this collection. The life- 
like bas-relief sculpture of each Supreme Court Justice 
stands out boldly against the polished minor-like back- 
ground. Each Medal is a massive in diameter and 
contains nearly four times as much pure silver as a proof 
"U.S. silver dollar. You have your choice of either Solid 
Sterling Silver or 24 Kt. Gold-on-Sterling. All of the 
Medals in both Solid Sterling and 24 Kt. Gold-on-Sterling 
each contain over 650 grains of Sterling Silver. 


Selection guided by 
eminent legal scholars 

The difficult, but rewarding, task of selecting the 24 Great 
Justices included in- this series was guided by; Dr. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, fonner Chancellor, The University of 
Chicago and iformer Dean, Yale Law. School; Professor 
Philip B. Kurland, The University of Chicago Law School; 
and Professor Gerald Gunther, Stanford University, 
School of Law. We gratefully acknowledge their signif- 
icant contribution to the development of this collection. 


Enroll today! As a collector, an investor or simply a 
believer In equal justice for all under the law, you have 
a once-in-a -lifetime opportunity to own a medallic collec- 
tion that you can cherish with pride and a feeling of pa- 
triotism. The sooner your subscription is mailed and post- 
marked, the greater your chances to own one of the Great 
Justices of the Supreme Court sets. 


A valuable collector’s series 
of 24 Medals 

The subscriptions to this Great Justices series are strictly 
limited to 5.000 sets of Sterling Silver and 5,000 sets of 
24 Kt. Gold-on-Sterling Silver. Each set may possibly in- 
crease in value both because of the limited number and 
because this collection celebrates the vital importance of 
the preservation of true justice. The first Medal in the 
series will be delivered lo you upon acceptance of your 
subscription. You will then receive one Medal per month, 
together with an invoice for the next month’s Medal, over 
the next 23 months. The price for the Sterling Silver Edi- 
tion is $20 per Medal. The price for the 24 Kt. Gold-on- 
Sterling Edition is 525 per Medal. These prices are ruot - 
anteed for your full set of 24 Medals, in spite of any in- 
creases in the world price of silver. 
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GREAT JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 


One South Wucker Drive 
Chicago. Illinois &0606 


Gentlemen: Pleav accept my subscription for your Great Justices 
Of Tbe Supreme Court series of 24 Medals. 



□ Enclosed is S20 for the first 

Solid Sterling Silver MedaL 


E | Enclosed is S2S for the hist 
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jOld-On-Silver Medal 


I apree to pay the Same amount for each subsequent Medal in- 
dividually, in advance, each month. 

□ I prefer to charge my order. Bill my account with; 

□ Bank American! Q Master Charge 
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EXP. DATE. 


Master Charue 
-Bank No 
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U.S. due to increase 
combat force in Europe 

Munich, Germany 
Army Secretary Howard H. Callaway 
told a NATO conference Sunday that 
American combat strength in Europe 
would be Increased during 1975 and 
that this trend would continue over the 



Army Secretary Callaway 


“Only if we maintain and increase 
our strength will we serve the cause of 
detente." Secretary Caliaway said of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Speaking of the Warsaw Pact, he 
said; "I believe that if the others clearly 
realize that we are prepared to counter 
the threat of war then we shall not have 
to live through the horror of war." 

Mr. Callaway told NATO defense 
experts and officials attending the two- 
day international defense information 
meeting that "today's U.S. Army is a 
stronger force than ever existed in 
peacetime." 

The Army secretary said that in 1 972 
U.S. combat troops made up 59 
percent of the total U.S. troop strength 
in Europe. That percentage now stands 
at 62 and should climb to 71 in 1 977, 
Secretary Callaway said. The United 
States has about 200,000 Army troops 
stationed In Europe, most of them in 
West Germany. 

Ohio Democrat asks 
probe of Agnew wealth 

Washington 

Congress should investigate reports 
that former Vice-President Spiro Agnew 
has become rich since he resigned his 
office, Rep. Ronald M. Mottl said here. 

The Ohio Democrat said Mr. Agnew 
and former Attorney-General Richard 
Kleindienst should be asked to testify 
at a congressional hearing about 
recent reports that they are acting as 
consultants to investors from Arab 
countries. » 

"Agnew is apparently on his way to 
becoming a multi-millionaire by 


oeddlina influence and helping Arab 
investors buy control of American coal 
mines, real estate, and industry," Mr. 
Mottl said in a statement Mr. Agnew 
resigned as Vice-President in October, 
1973, after pleading no contest to a 
charge of tax evasion. 

Addis Ababa silent 
over rebel fighting 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Secessionist guerrillas and 
government troops battled with 
machine guns, mortars, rockets, and 
grenades in the streets of Asmara 
Sunday, leaving at least 50 persons 
killed and more than 100 injured in the 
heaviest fighting since the rebel 
movement began in the Eritrean 
province 12 years ago, official sources 
reported. They said close fighting 
raged around the airport and near the 
U.S. Consulate in Asmara, the 
provincial capital of Eritrea about 450 
miles north of Addis Ababa. 

Meanwhile, two villages in Ethiopia’s 
troubled northern province were almost 
totally destroyed in bombing raids 
Sunday, as government planes 
battered secessionist guerrilla 
strongholds, eyewitnesses said. 

The Ethiopian government, in the 
hands of young revolutionary officers 
since the overthrow of Emperor Hailie 
Selassie last September, has vet to 
acknowledge any large-scale fighting in 
Asmara. Nei'her the national radio nor 
television has made any mention of the 
fighting in the strategic northernmost 
province that controls Ethiopia's outlet 
to the sea. 

France to search 
for ocean oil 

Paris 

The French Government gave the 
go-ahead Saturday to oil exploration of 
the Atlantic Ocean between the 
western French coast and Cornwall. 

The area does not include territory 
disputed by Britain although the two 
nations disagree on the borders of oil- 
drilling rights in the region. 

Drilling was expected to start within 
two to three months, according to the 
Energy Planning Council chaired by 
President Giscard d’Estaing. 

Geological studies in the area so far 
have not revealed any positive signs of 
petroleum, and the National Center for 
Oceanic Exploration has warned 
against hopes that the region could 


turn into an oil and gas bonapza like 
Britain's North Sea. French oil 
companies will have majority holdings 
in all exploration In the area. Officials 
said requests for permits have also 
come from Exxon, Texaco, and Mobil. 

Physicist reports 
powerful new particle 

... Tokyo 

A Japanese. physicist announced 
Sunday the discovery of a new 
elementary particle which he said could 
lead to a source of power 1,000 times 
greater than atomic energy. 

Prof. Kiyoshi Niu of Nagoya 
University said his new particle is - 
heavier ai\d has a longer life span than 
any particle known. 

He said its life span is one-ten- 
billionth of a second, compared with a 


particle discovered last November at 
the Stanford linear accelerator in Palo 
Alto, Calif., which exists for less than 
one-trillionth of a second. The Stanford 
discovery was described as one of the 
biggest in the field of high-energy 
physics in years. 

Bill asks loans to avert 
mortgage foreclosures 

' Washington 

A bill to provide federal loans for 
homeowners faced with mortgage . 
foreclosure because of economic 
problems has been introduced by 85 . 
members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill directs the secretary of 
housing and urban development (HUD) 
to defray mortgage payments for 


homeowners with economic problems 
until they are able to reassume their 
own obligations, up to two years for 
any one family. 

HUD would be responsible for 
determining which homeowners are 
threatened with foreclosure and have 
reasonable prospects of eventually 
paying back the government for all 
financial aid. HUD also would set 
repayment terms for the idans. 

Nobel winner warns 
of world nuclear peril 

Dublin 

The Nobel Peace Prize winner and 
United Nations official, Sean McBride, 
told the International Women's 
Conference in Dublin Saturday that the 
world faces nuclear disaster, writes 
Monitor correspondent Jonathan 
1 Harsch. 

Mr. McBride called on women to use 
their greater knowledge and wider view 
of the issues of life and death to pull 
the world back from the brink. He also 
asked women to spearhead demands 
for a world disarmament conference to 
outlaw nuclear weapons. 

Mr. McBride said a devastating 
nuclear war is imminent Describing 
himself as someone who knows, he 
said the only thing now discussed at 
meetings between the major powers is 
the rate at which they can increase 
nuclear armament. 

Chicago truck drivers 
struggle for Jobs 

Chicago 

Unemployment is high in the trucking 
industry in Chicago: According to Ed- 
Finner, head of the independent 
Chicago Truck Drivers Union, and 
Louis F. Peick. secretary-treasurer of 
Local 705 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, at least one 
of every 10 local cartage drivers is idle 
there, writes Ed Townsend, Monitor 
labor correspondent 

To ease the situation, the two 
leaders, representing 25,000 Chicago- 
area truckers, this week clamped down 
on overtime work scheduled by 
employers. Contracts limit work to 10 
hours a day or £0 a week, but many 
companies have been permitted to 
schedule more work than that They no 
longer will be allowed to; work must be 
spread around. 

This will mean the end of overtime- 
inflated wages for some drivers, but 
others will return to trucking payrolls. 


NHM-IIRIffS 


Wisconsin violence 

Public officials reported an attemp 
firebombing of a night club early 
Sunday in Shawano, Wis.. as nations 
guardsmen tightened security arouni 
an abandoned estate in nearby 
Gresham, where the Menominee 
Warrior Society began its armed 
occupation on Jan. 1 . A local white 
resident was shot just outside the 
estate perimeter on Saturday. 

U.S. aid to Syria 

The State Department has notified 
Congress that it intends to go ahead 
with S25 million in economic aid for 
Syria, a move designed to soften 
resistance to Secretary Henry A. 
Kissinger's Middle East diplomacy.! 
aid is to begin Feb. 22 unless active!' 
blocked by Congress. 

Phone call recordings 

A spokesman for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
confirmed Saturday that portions of.- 
number of long-distance telephone 
calls were recorded from the end of 
1965 to the beginning of 1970. Press 
relations director William Mulfane sai 
in New York that he did not know the 
number of calls recorded but that ca 
from St. Louis. New York. Detroit. 
Miami. Los Angeles, and Newark. N., 
were involved. 

Angola transition 

Portugal has handed over power t< 
an African-dominated transitional 
government which will lead Angola t« 
full independence in November. The 
announcement was made in Luanda 
Friday by a senior Portuguese officia 
in the presence of officials of three 
Angolan liberation movements that v 
form the transitional government. 

Nixon tape ruling 

A federal judge in Washington has 
ruled that the government — not torn 
President Nixon — owns thousands i 
presidential papers and Watergate 
tapes collected during the Nixon Wh 
House years. U.S. District Judge 
Charles Richey said the Nixon claim 
was "repugnant to the very natore o 
the office of the president." 



Surely not a snowy owl? 

No, this is Shirley, the four ounce pigrtty marmoset stolen last month 
from the San Diego Zoo. She was rescued by Huntington Park, Calif., 
police on a tip from someone who heard a man bragging about her at 
a bar. Marmosets are soft-furred monkles, usually found in South or 
Central America. They have claws instead of nails on all the digets 
except the great toe. 


*Arab oilmen offer olive branch to West 


Continued from Page 1 

But, it continues, an encouraging 
degree of unanimity already exists on 
these basic points: 

• Oil prices will be frozen In real 
terms until 1980. Adjustments for 
inflation will be phased in slowly, so 
oil costs actually will decline sig- 
nificantly in the next few years. 

• OPEC will guarantee to supply 
the world with the oil it needs. 

• Petrodollars will be recycled as 
credits, including loans to buy oil. to 
Western countries with adverse pay- 
ments balances. 

Package deal 

OPEC conceived the proposals as a 
package deal, although individual 
items are negotiable, the survey says. 

OPEC also will require a Western 
quid pro quo, Including; 

• A Western commitment to a 
constructive dialogue with the "third 
world” including OPEC. 

• A fair relation between oil prices 
and the cost of imported goods and 
services from Industrial countries. 

• The transfer of Western tech- 
nology to developing countries, to- 
gether with access to developed mar- 
kets for the products of third world 
industries. 

• No restrictions on the oil coun- 
tries' use of their assets. 

• Fair prices for other raw mate- 
rials besides oil. 

• A stronger voice for the third 
world in international monetary deci- 
sionmaking. 

Economic need 

The Algerian presentation was in- 
spired In large measure by the United 
Nations General Assembly’s propos- 
als for "a new international economic 
order" adopted after last year’s spe- 
cial assembly session on the problems 
of raw materials and development 

Proposed OPEC aid to developing 


nations Includes various forms of 
financial assistance, construction of 
10 large fertilizer plants in OPEC 
countries to meet third world de- 
mand. plus pressure on industrial 
countries to revise their commercial 
relations with producers of raw mate- 
rials to encourage real development. 

The Algerians say Europe and 
Japan have an economic need for oil 
that would prevent them from follow- 


Con tinned from Page 1 
came last month after the Commu- 
nists had made a significant gain 
within the Portuguese Government. 
This was the forcing through of a 
controversial trade-union law likely 
to work to their advantage. The 
Communist Party leader, Alvaro Cun- 
hal — who fills the one seat allocated 
to the Communists in the Cabinet — 
got his way by winning the support of 
the radically inclined military man 
who is Prime Minister, Brig. Vasco 
dos Santos Goncalves. 

Political backlash 

But this Communist victory — 
which might have encouraged the 
Russians — may well be in the 
process of producing its own back- 


ing any extreme initiative by Wash- • 
ington, for which oil primarily te a .. 
political issue colored by the United < 
States’s Involvement with Israel and ' 
its posture vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

The proposed timetable calls for the . 
OPEC summit to be followed by a 
limited preparatory conference in 
Paris in March between industrial ' 
and OPEC countries, leading to a full : 
international conference in the fail. 


lash. Socialist Party leader and For- 
eign Minister Mario Soares has been 
speaking up with vigor against ex- 
tremism and for parliamentary de- 
mocracy. He has also defended NATO 
— but questioned the timeliness of a 
current NATO naval exercise off 
Portugal. Further, the radically in- 
clined wing of the Armed Forces 
Movement — which staged last 
April's coup and now is the power 
behind the government — may have 
banned Itself by too obvious associ- 
ation with the Communists. 

It Is against this background that 
the leaked report from Lisbon should 
be seen — a leak perhaps intended to 
kill the possibility of Moscow's getting 
what It wants. 


★ Vanishing 
plant life 

Continued from Page 1 

who directed work on the Smithso- 
nian's endangerd plant report "The 
extinction of any species of plant or 
animal is an irretrievable loss of 
unique genetic material that cannot 
be duplicated.” • 

A variety of factors can cause plant 
species to die out. "Of course, there 
are natural causes,” notes Thomas 
Cobb of the National Parks and 
Conservation Association, "such as 
fire, drought flooding, and climatic 
changes. 

■ "But man’s activities endanger 
them, too. The application of herbi- 
cides and pesticides, drainage of 
swamps and bogs, strip mining, irri- 
gation. Commercial collectors have 
threatened about 30 percent of our 
native cacti. They prey on rare, and . 
beautiful specimens, some of which 
are worth $300 apiece, and haul them 
off by the truckload. 

While seed banks and botanical 
gardens offer hope for solutions to the 
problem of endangered species, "the 
report’s main recommendation to 
Congress,” says Robert De Filipps, 
coordinator r of the Smithsonian’s en- 
dangered species project, “is to pro- 
tect the habitats these plants grow 


Protection charted 

"Plants are the only organisms able 
to live on an inorganic environment,” 
Dr. Irwin notes, stressing the crucial 
function of habitat for plants. ‘ ’Plants' 
draw food from air, soil, and water, 
and their relation to the nanr living 
environment is closer than that of 
animals.” - 

Botanists have already begun to 
map the ranges of threatened plant 
species in order to help the U.S. 
Department of Interior pinpoint areas 
of national l y protected land where 
their populations can be restored 
under optimum conditions in natural 
surroundings. 

Meanwhile, aided by other inter- 
ested botanists, both professional and 
amateur, Mr. Mazzeo continues Ms 
search for Be tula uber- In this quest 
the case of Franklima . buoys bis 
spirits. A member at the camellia 
family once native to Georgia’s, 
c oastal plain TP ranfrllnin. h‘na no t been 
sighted growing wild stance 1814. In 
1796, fortunately, Philadelphia plant 
fanciers collected specimens which 
now survive in cultivation.. ■ 

If he can somewhere find a surriy-. 
ing member of the species, Mr. 
Mazzeo intends to do the same tiling 
for Betula uber. . - * 


* What led to Ford deficit; how he’d control it 


Continued from Page 1 

The 1976 deficit, he stressed, will rise to nearly $70 
billion, if Congress does not "walk the extra mile with 
him” and trim existing programs by $17 billion, as he 
proposes in his new budget message, 

U liman voices doubt 

These cuts, the President previously disclosed, include 
putting a 5 percent "cap” cn cost-of-loving increases for 
social security, government pension programs, and 
other projects tied by law to the consumer price Index. 

About $6 billion of the $17 billion, said Mr. UUman, 
"goes directly to retired and low-income Americans.” It 
is "highly doubtful." added Mr. Ullman, that Congress 
will approve such cutbacks. 

Mr. Ford urged the new budget committees of 


Congress to "study carefully’ 1 Ms proposed $349 billion 
budget, to set spending totals and "live within them.” 
Under new procedures adopted last year, both houses 
of Congress have created budget committees, em- 
powered to set overall spending limits, within which 
appropriations must be held. 

Government, said President Ford, now consumes 
nearly one-third of the nation’s output of goods and 
services, and the "growth rate [of government spending] 
is twice that of the gross national product." 

At this rate, said Mr. Ford, In two decades government 
will “slice away” more than half of all the American 
people produce. Put another way, more than half the real 
Income of each Americap would go to pay for govern- 
ment programs. * 



By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer. 

Mediterranean approaches: key defense points 

★Soviets in Mediterranean bid? 


^Missing Gls-Viet ‘sighting! 


Continued from Page 1 

Neither time, says a National 
League of Families spokeswoman, 
were the families involved told of the 
sightings by the U.S. Government. 
League member Mrs. Maureen Smith 
of Wichita, Kan., says that the fami- 
lies had to find out about the sightings 
through independent sources, al- 
though the information already exis- 
ted in government files. Only when 
the families “told the government 
everything they knew” about the 
.sightings, says Mrs. Smith, were the 
sightings finally acknowledged. 

The' famines of those men are still 
waiting to hear whether their 
"bearded Caucasians ... in one- 
piece flight suits” are alive some- 
where in Cambodia. 

They are among the 1,287 MIAs, 80 
military POWs, 21 civilians, and 23 
journalists not accounted for yet in 
the aftermath of the war, which 
officially ended with the Jan. 27, 1973, 
cease-fire. 

’"They’re prisoners of. peace,” says 
Mrs. Charleen K. Walters of Spokane, 
Wash., a league member whose hus- 
band, U.S. Air Force Capt. Donovan 
Walters was shot down over Hanoi in 
December, 1972, and is listed as MIA 
but was subsequently on record In a 
Hanoi POW camp. 

‘The most silent minority’ 

“You’re looking at thevmost silent 
minority In the world, these .men; . 
they haven’t said anything since they 
were shot down. . . . This' govern- 
ment has a responsibility to those 
men who wore their government’s 
uniform,” says Mrs. Ann Howes, a 
league member, from Wtehitta. 

As she said it, she held a picture of 
her brother-in-law. Chief Warrant 
Officer George Andrews Howes, 
listed as MIA in South Vietnam in 
January, 1970. but reported as sighted 
en route to Laos later that year. 


(Both Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Hot 
are also officers of the Forgotl 
American Committee of Kansas). 

On the basis of National League 
Families meetings with White Hon 
State Department, and Department 
Defense officials this week, M 
Smith says: "For the first time In t 1 
years the government is making 
real effort to do something about o 
issue and be candid with us.” S 
notes that the previous admin 
tration "was reluctant to share infc 
mation, good or bad, with fam ilies 
MIAs and POWs, and there were 
visible signs that the issue had a 
priority.” 

Task force considered 

The Ford administration, she saj 
has pushed for and gotten a Unit 
Nations resolution on the POW-M 
issue, and now is discussing plans i 
a presidential task force to i 
vestige. te the status of all POWs a 
MIAs, to- open up the channels 
communication with the North Vfc 
namese so that the whereabouts ai 
condition of these men, whom tfr 
alone have records of, can be ascf 
tained. 

The league has rejected the adml 
is tration ’s initial suggestion that ti 
task force include only a represent 
tive from the Pentagon, one from t 
Veterans Administration, and ® 
from the State Department. It vraa 
like, instead, to. see a member 
Congress, well-versed In internal!*® 
and constitutional law; a state sm* 
of the caliber of former Ambassad 
David Bruce, a member of the admi 
is tration, who already has demons tr 
ted knowledge and Interest in 0 
plight of MIA-PO Ws ; and most ifflpo 
tant, a former POW. Negotiations « 
still under way, but as Mrs. Sum 
says, "we’ve been told that the Pres 

dent is willing to reconsider" tt 

makeup of the teak force. 


★ Congress, Bums collide on cred 

Continued from Page 1 ; . 

twice this week, first before the Reuss Board, by buying or selling guv&ri 
Banking Committee (Feb. 6) and, the ment securities, is able to decrease c 
next day, before the Jotaiif Economic ’ increase money In circulation, an 
Committee. thte to turn m^kes ‘•tight? or ,<eas y 

i ■. V'- ;eredit It helps determine, t® 1 eJ 

‘Dialogue’ sought ' ample, .interest rate buyers mus 

Representative Reuss, one of the pay forborne mortgages. 

most influential men tat Congress on . • — ■ — . 

economic matters, says he wants. Sacrifice for BangladeSH 
rtaoney supply to grow, Vat least. 6 iWW Associated Press 

percent for the next . fopr dr five • . . ' Shrewsbury* EtMPJJr 

months." He wants a "dialogue" with ' Mr. and -Mrs. Alan Weaver of tw 
Dr. Burns. centra l xiigifah Hty auctioned *****” 

• A bill to force the Fed,. to increase - their worldly goods to aid bun£~ 

money supply now te periling- : ’ ' victims in Bangladesh. They raise* 

1. -The seven-man FedBi^Bd. Reserve 41.064.,' 
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man looks for more* food 
more energy, he changes 
• world's weather in subtle 
ys only now being under- 
:od. The search for answers 
the mysteries of; climate 
?c 0f .inge breaks new ground: 


By David F. Salisbury 

' • •- Staff writer of 

The Christian ScienceMonitor 

• le tfimir of piecing together the vast puzzle 
ow the earth's weather changes has new 

• . etas these days. • ' - - *• • 

: ..ore and more, scientists- agree that 
rent weather changes are connected to 
Ys search for morefood and more energy, 
ftlcr only does weather affect food, but energy 
and agriculture affects climate. The 
jetton and the extent c rf these effects 
lain a mystery which scientists want to 
;.avel. 

/ o far, as they strain some of the world’s 
gest computers, studysatelllte photos, and 

■ nch large-scale atmospheric experiments, 

practitioners of the new science - of 
'' nate change cannot agree where the 
terent pieces of the 1 'puzzle" fit 
i'j-. .1 though they all conceive of the climate as 
' "■ lelicate balance of many forces, they 

• agree on which factors . dominate the 
iation. 

r et enough progress has been made so that 

• \ny researchers now feel short-range eli- 
te forecasts wUlbe posaible in the co min g 

■ Htrs. And the U.S. Domestic Council is 
-isidering . a proposal for. three-month fore- 

•• jts based on analysis of present satellite 
ta. Much of this Is notusednow. • 

“mate studysel uji ■' 

^^mIUs summer climate- studies achieved a 
‘jjtlmanant place, in the National Science 
ondatton. An Office of Climate Dynamics 
a established. Extensive work is being 
- ■ : ie by the National Oceanic and Atxno- 
ierlc Administration (NOAA) and the 
-tional Center far Atmospheric Research 
- -CAR) in Boulder, Colo. 

The progress of climate research coupled 

■ h concern over climatic effects of increas- 


By Gordon N. Converse, chiet photographer 

An energy dilemma: man-made pollution means, more clouds — arid less sunshine 


teg world energy use recently prompted Dr. 
Alvin Winberg of ' the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration to propose, a national institute for 1 , 
climate research. ’ 

- Scientists have already established 1 that 
waste heat from large -cities can change local- 
climates. In Washington, D.C., the froet-free 
growing season Is one month longer than in 
outlying areas. Dr. James Peterson of NOAA 
has found. Also, cities average as much as 10 
degrees hotter and have less snowfall and fog 
than rural areas; -; 

. -But on a global scale the sunstill over- 
shadows humanity’s energy output. Climate 
Studies indicate that until human activities 
add l percent to the solar energy soaked up 
by earth, they should have ho climate effects. 
By the year 2000 mankind's efforts could be 
one thnth of this. 

Aerosols produced • 

But beside putting out heat, burning coal 
andoU pours vast amounts of tiny particles — 
aerosols —into the atmoshpere. In less than 
25 years man-made aerosols may equal that 
from natural sources, scientists say. 

This could account for the worldwide 
cooling trend since 1945, which has spurred 
widespread speculation about the return- of 
the ice ages. Aerosols flung high into the 
stratosphere by volcanic eruptions -2 million 
years ago might have caused the onset of the 
last Ice Age. University of Rhode Island 
scientists, measuring volcanic particles, esti- 
mate that the dust in the air at that time was 
some 400 times greater .than today. 

■ Ihez-e are still other ways that thousands of 
1 human-scale actions might be affecting cli- 
mate. For instance Dr. P..V. Hobbs of the 
University of Washington argues that certain 
types of air pollution may be doing just that. 
2n particular he is concerned about p o ll utant s 
that affect clouds. 

Clouds play an important role in earth’s 
heat budget. Because they reflect a large. 


percentage of the sunlight that foils on them 
back into space, an increase in total cloud 
.cover should decrease world temperatures. 

Recent photos from the Earth Resources 
Technology Satellite document the effect of 
pollution on clouds: Those forming over the 
plumes of Gary, Indiana, steel mills were 
visibly larger and brighter than their com- 
panions. 

Over-grazing cited . 

.While weather’s influence on forming is 
obvious, evidence that people’s use and abuse 
of the land can-change the climate is of recent 
vintage. Intensive study of the drought in the 
sub-Sahara indicates that overgrazing there 
played a major role. 

After studying the (brought, Prof. Jule 
Charney of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology argues that a large area like the 
African Sahel perpetuates the climatic condi- 
tions which cause a desert to form. A large 
mass of stable, dry air forms which inhibits 
rainfall. Once formed, a desert feeds back on 
itself. 

Oh the other hand, modern "green revolu- 
tion" crops require intensive irrigation. In 
some areas can alter the moisture over 
an. entire region. Tapping fossil waters In 
Tunisia has increased the evaporation of 
water in the region by 50 percent. Some 
climatologists, like Kurt Rundzinski of 
Frankfort University, claim that water use 
could affect climate. Because water absorbs 
and gives off heat as tt changes back and 
forth between liquid and vapor, it plays a 
major rble in weather processes. 

Power stations equipped with cooling tow- 
ers release thousands of acre-feet of water 
into the atmosphere. Industries using pro- 
cessed steam contribute still mare. Dr. 
Rundzinski estimates that 30 percent of ail 
the rainfall in West Germany is returned 
directly to the atmosphere as a result of 
human, activity. This is a factor to be closely 
watched. 


Modern agriculture may also affect cli- 
mate through its use of chemical fertilizers. 
According to Dr. Michael McElroy of Har- 
vard University, today's widespread fertil- 
izer use might result In a decrease of the 
ozone layer, earth’s shield against harmful 
ultraviolet light in the upper atmosphere. 

In nature, bacteria chemically grab nitro- 
gen out of the air and convert It Into forms 
useful and essential for plants. Some of this is 
released as nitrogen oxide when living mat- 
ter decomposes. Studies have revealed that 
nitrogen oxide plays a major role in con- 
trolling ozone. 

Excess of nitrogen 

The nitrogen compounds in commercial 
fertilizer came from industrial processes. 
The nitrogen coming from this source rivals 
the amount captured by all the bacteria In the 
world, says Dr. McElroy. 

He wonders what will happen as mare and 
more crops are grown on synthetic fertil- 
izers. Will increased amounts of nitrogen 
oxides 'work up into the upper atmosphere 
and decrease the ozone concentration? 

If it does, the increased amounts of 
ultraviolet might make marginal areas less 
productive, he says. There is little informa- 
tion about its effects on plant and animal life. 

These are some of the many ways that 
scientists think food, energy, and climate 
interact. But the different effects, like heat- 
ing from thermal pollution and cooling due to 
aerosols, are often opposite, and no one . 
knows at what level each becomes important. 

As climatologist • John Imbrle of Brown 
University puts it, "Mankind is marching 
into the future .armed only with the knowl- 
edge that substantial climatic changes can 
occur." The new vitality of climate research 
holds promise that sometime in the future 
this will no longer be the case. 


‘Native Americans’: how to mend broken treaties? 





America’s Indians, 
proud of their heri- 
tage, claim 20th- - 
century America is 
not being fair to 
them — or abiding 
by legal treaties. 
The Shoshone 
woman (left) sym- 
bolizes many In- 
dians today; in 
modem attire, she 
prepares a meal. 


By Diana Loercher 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Native Americans, or "Indians," as the 

* ite man calls them, are becoming increas- 
i, iy bold in demanding their treaty rights, 

. I the central thrust of their movement is 

. - /ard "sovereignty." 

■ ■ The most radical groups, such as the 
. lerican Indian Movement (AIM) and the 
- e national Indian Treaty Council, use the 
rd to mean the establishment of indepen- 
- it Indian nations free to govern themselves 
3 preserve their traditions without infer- 
ence from the U.S. Government in the 
m of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
pf The Indians niai™ that they were recog- 
w‘ ed as sovereign nations in the approxi- 
italy 370 treaties that the United States 
ued and subsequently broke by seizing 

* dr lands, abrogating their rights, and 
averting their independence. The radicals 
ve lost confidence in the legislative and 
tidal branches of the government to 

_ tress their grievances and are seeking 
pport and recognition from international 
■ nuns such as the United N ations. 

illustration of the impasse that the one 
„ ' tiion Indians of this nation face is the 
ling by federal district Judge Warren K. 
’ v vbom on Jan. IT, 1975, 'against the motion, to 
■s e * , imlss for want of jurisdiction the United 
ites of America v. Consolidated Wounded 
'tee cases. 


In the text of his decision, in which he 
deplored "the ugly history’ ' of the treatment 
of the Indian by the white man, Judge Urbom 
wrote: "In summary the law is that native 
American tribes do not have complete sover- 
eignty, and have only as much internal 
sovereignty as has not been relinquished by 
them by treaty or explicitly taken by act of 
the United States Congress. ' ' 

Earlier rulings cited 

His decision is in line with previous 
Supreme Court rulings against the concept of 
Indian sovereignty, abolished through the 
alleged constitutional right of legislative and 
executive branches of the government to 
override the provisions of treaties. 

The issue in the case was whether those 
Indians Charged with criminal acts during 
the occupation of Wounded Knee, S.D., were 
under the legal jurisdiction of the U.S. 
Government or the Oglala Sioux, on whose 
territory Wounded Knee Is located. The Sioux 
claimed that the 1868 Treaty of Fort Laramie 
gave them jurisdiction; by denying the 
motion the judge, however apologetically, 
also denied by Implication the validity of the 
treaty and the sovereign status of the Sioux 
nation. 

(Had he ruled in their favor, the way would 
have been clear for the Sioux to sue the 
government for billions of dollars worth of 
lost territory to which the treaty entitles 
them.) ' 

It is a case such as this that explains why 
Indian nations like the Mohawk have decided 
to take the law into their own hands. 

Fraud alleged 

The Mohawk nation Is a member of the Six 
Nations Iroquois Confederacy, which has 
proudly refused U.S. citizenship and asserted 
sovereign status throughout its history. In 
May, 1974, a band of an estimated 90 Mohawk 
"traditional,” dissatisfied with conditions 
on their reservation, seized an aba ndon ed 
612-acre former girls' camp in New York's 
Adirondack State Park. They proclaimed 
that not only this land but .nine mill i on 
additional acres — which they call by Jts 
original name Ganienkeh, meaning land of 
the flint — was taken from them by fraud 
almost two centuries ago. 

The state of New York has filed suit in 


federal court to evict the Mohawks from the 
land. Last week the Mohawk attorneys filed a 
motion to dismiss the suit. 

Nancy Stearns of the Center for Con- 
stitutional Rights in New York explained 
their position: "Since the dispute exists 
between two independent sovereign nations. 
It cannot properly be decided in a U.S: court 
but only In an international forum or through 
diplomatic negotiations. The Mohawks have 
vowed that whatever the outcome they will 
not leave their lands, and the recent wound- 
ings, allegedly in self-defense,' of a white man 
and white girl, indicated they mean it." 

A religious issue 

Behind the Indian fight for restoration and 
control of Isold there are not only economic 
considerations regarding such crucial issues 
as hunting, fishing, and grazing rights and 
the use of natural resources but also deep 
religious ones. 

Reverence for the land and all that lives 
and grows on it is at the root of the Indian 
religion and cultural Identity. The earth is the 
sacred mother who feeds and once belonged 
to ait her children. The Mohawks have 
declared their Intention to return to tradi- 
tional ways for religious,, ecological, and 
moral reasons. 

They want to live off the land "according to 
the rules of nature." They believe that by 
reviving the original co-op system of econ- 
omy, without money and technology, they 
will "relearn a new morality." 

' The Mohawks have Invited all traditional 
Indians to join them, but refuse to admit 
whites. Asked why, one Indian replied, 
‘ ‘Because whenever we have allowed them on 
our land they have taken it away from us." 

Of course, the ‘radicals do not represent the 
point cf view of all Indians, even all tradl- 
tionals. There are myriad Indian groups, 
some of more moderate or conservative 
persuasions, and - any given, tribe or nation — 
' The Sioux, the Menominee, and the western 
Shoshone, for example — is likely to find 
itself rent by opposing factions. 

Labeled, depending on one’s point of view 
as constructive, assimilationist, progressive, 
"sell-out,” and “apple" (red on the outside 
and while on the inside), these Indians incline 
toward varying degrees of reliance on gov- 
ernment support, advocacy of a less or semi- 
independent status for their nations, and a 


preference for either selling their lands to the 
government or taking financial com- 
pensation through the Indian Claims Com- 
mission (ICC) for lands the government has 
seized over the years, rather than toward 
trying to retain or regain them. 

Sometimes' the differences lie primarflyJh 
tactics. The National Congress of American 
Indians, for example, which is the oldest and, 
like AIM. claims to be the largest Indian 
organization in the United States, has similar 
objectives but works for change by initiating 
legal action and lobbying in Congress rather 
than resorting to militant' or International 
strategies. 

A specific example is, the land battle 
currently being waged in the courts and 
before the ICC by the western Shoshone 
traditional of Battle Mountain, Nev. They 
maintain that according to the 1863 Treaty of 
Ruby Valley they are entitled to 15 million 
acres of Nevada land (which includes Reno 
and areas in which the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has reportedly expressed inter- 
est). 

Some prefer compensation 

Opposing them are the “sell-out’’ western 
Shoshone who prefer to take financial com- 
pensation from the government at £1.05 per 
acre, the 1872 land value. 

The traditionals Object that the govern- 
ment has declared the land in question public 
domain, has restricted their use of it, and has 
abused it by destroying thousands of acres of 
their sacred Pin an trees (also a major food 
source) with a huge chain dragged between 
two caterpillar tractors. (This process is 
movingly documented in a new film an the 
western Shoshone, "Broken Treaty at Battle 
Mountain," directed by Joel Freedman and 
narrated by Robert Redford. ) 

Though the degree to -which Indians feel 
they still need and want government partici- 
pation in their internal affairs varies, the 
growing trend especially among the tradi- 
tionals seems to be toward more indepen- 
dence: the freedom to five an their own land 
as they choose, as they believe their treaties 
entitle them. At issue, they feeT, is the classic 
political sacrifice of ethics to expediency, 
right to might, "dishonesty" in government 
of a magnitude that an attorney for the 
western Shoshone compares to the Watergate 
scandal. 
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My father, 
the sheikh 


Sheikh Masoud al-Sharif al-Hamdan 
has made his run for Father of the 7 ear 
of Saudi Arabia — and every other 
place you would want to name, for that 
matter. He will certainly be a hard 
candidate to catch. As all the rest of us 
fathers have learned by now, the 
sheikh — searching for one of those 
little tokens of love that let a son know 
Dad cares — came upon just what he 
was looking for deep in the heart of 
Texas. To quote from the sheikh’s 
letter to the Houston attorney he 
engaged as his American shopper: 

"My son learned to fly in San 
Antonio. He used to visit the Alamo and 
he loved It. Please contact the proper 
people and see if we can buy it. I want 
to present It as a gift to my son. ' 1 

Gov. Dolph Briscoe — not about to be 
voted out of office by cries of "Remem- 
ber the Alamo!" (or perhaps simply 
anxious to keep his own son from 
getting ideas) — announced the fort 
was not for sale. 

Whether the sheikh has other backup 
gifts on his list — Mount' Rushmore? 
the Ford Motor Company? Dis- 
neyland? — nobody knows and maybe 
nobody should ask. 

* a > 

1 ‘Wrap up the Washington Monument 
and deliver it to the palace. Servant’s 
entrance, please. And not later than 
noon, Feb. 7, or the deal’s off. . . ."It 
seemed appropriate to a lot of people 
that such epic acquisitiveness should 
be turned against Americans, and 
especially Texans, unrivaled until now 
as Big Buyers. 

Speculating on the motives of Arabs 
has practically become a national 
industry. Still, the drama here Is not 
between the new haves and the new 
have-nots but between fathers and 
sons. Thus the question becomes: Why 
did Sheikh Masoud al-Sharif al-Ham- 
dan — as a father rather than as an 
Arab — wish to buy the Alamo? For the 
real mystery to tills little saga is the 
slightly mad passion all parents share, 
which might be titled *T Want to Buy 
You the World, Baby" (and subtitled 
"You Call It Possessiveness, I Cali It 
Love"). 

Let us imagine a scene out of "The 
Arabian Nights.” A dazzling white 
palace with the obligatory seven doors 
and latticed windows. Marble floors 
are spread with the richest carpets on 
which servants tiptoe, carrying trays 
of sherbet and grapes. The ceilings are 
gold — even an oil sheikh has to hedge 
against i n fl ati o n. And the garden! 
Fruit trees and flowers of every de- 
scription. Running streams. Singing 
birds. A perfume of citron and musk In 
the air. 

* * / 

The dialogue, alas, is for less exotic 
between the sheikh and his son, can- 
fronting each other in the shade of a 
fountain on two silk chaises: 

Sheikh (fanning himself anxiously) : 
All your mother and I ever wanted was 
for you to be bappy. 

Son. (frowning intently at his left big 
toe ) : I know that, Father. 

Sheikh: Do you really? 

Silence. 

Sheikh: It’s just that I’ve tried so 
bard — perhaps too bard — to give you 
all the things I didn’t have. My father 
never even offered me the Taj Mahal, 
do you understand? 

Son: Yes, Father. You've told me. 

Sheikh: You and I both know fathers 
who, well, try to buy their sons — force 
them to do what the father wants. Now 
I’d hate it if I thought you thought the 
Alamo was a bribe. 

Son : Oh no. Of course not. 

Sheikh: Good! Good! It’s just that a 
father sees in his son a second chance. 
A chance to correct his own mistakes. 
A chance to do a few of the things he 
never did himself. It's not as if you 
don't have all your life before you to 
live exactly as you please. 

Son : I know, Father. 

Sheikh (in choking voice): After I’m 
gone. 

Son: Please, Father. 

Sheikh: Then It's agreed? 

Son (fleeing by the honeysuckle 
gate) : Of course. Father. 

At the sound of the Alfa Romeo 
starting, the sheikh’s wife steps from 
behind a lime tree. 

Wife: WiU he do it? 

Sheikh: Didn’t I tell you? He's down 
on his knees — like Henry Kissinger. 
One Alamo for one year in Harvard 
Business School. No dropping out until 
May at the earliest. 

Wife : Some bargain ! Good thing he's 
not Henry Kissinger. Did he promise to 
bring the Alfa Romeo home by mid- 
night? 

Sheikh: Well, dear, that’s really a 
separate negotiation. Some day soon, 
after I’ve bought the Grand Canyon, I 
thought the boy and I could have 
another little talk. . 


A Monday and Thursday /eature by 
. the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 
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Top education need: restored confidence 


By Samuel Halperln 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The United States's first priority in 
educational affairs is the restoration 
of public confidence in our educa- 
tional processes — in their integrity 
and efficacy. And we can expect little 
progress In overcoming our national 
educational deficit until a credible 
federal role in education has been 
restored. 

It was only a few short years ago 
that the situation was entirely differ- 
ent. Then, educational spokesmen 
could come before political deci- 
sionmakers and proclaim: "Give us 
the tools [legislation and financial 
backing] and we will do the job." 

Then politicians confidently would 
assure educators that they believed in 
them ; that they were the "keystone in 
the arch of freedom." 


Relations have become strained 
between politicians, educators 


At the risk of overstating the case, 
let me cite some examples of this 
painful and debilitating state of af- 
fairs among those who should be the 
leaders not the destroyers of educa- 
tional progress: 

• Fundamental trust largely has 
evaporated. Incumbents describe 
their counterparts In other agencies, 
education associations, and branches 
of government as devious or even 
dishonest. 


Loud complaints 

But today, the dialogue between 
politicians and educators ranges from 
nonexistent to acrimonious. 

Education today is not a significant 
national priority. And elected off! d ais 
feel free to condemn many of the best 
efforts of educators as "disasters” 
and the administrators themselves as 
"dolts." For their part, the educators 
complain long and loud that there is a 
disastrous fall-off in political as well 
as popular support for schooling. 

At the national decisionmaking 
level relationships between the exec- 
utive and legislative branches are 
sorely strained. The same can be said 
of the relationships between educa- 
tional interests and the government 
as well as among the various educa- 
tional associations themselves. Peri- 
odic ruptures are the rule, not the 
exception. 

Trust evaporated 

Only the presence of a handful of 
able and well-motivated leaders in the 
Congress and In national educational 
associations keeps alive any sem- 
blance of mutual interest and com- 
mon destiny. 


Fuzzy picture 

• Top educators in the executive 
branch are perceived as not possess- 
ing sufficient clout. Instead of co- 
equal branches of government (exec- 
utive and legislative) negotiating to- 
gether about what needs to be done, 
association offic ials and congressmen 
make "music" together while the 
executive branch seems to bear a 
different tune — or no music at all. 

• There is no clear perception of 
what the federal role in education 
should be. The picture appears 
equally fuzzy to educators, legisla- 
tors, and members of the executive 
branch. For example: Should federal 
resources be used to promote equity, 
capital building, innovations, or di- 
versity? Should the focus be on one 
particular segment of the population 
or on all in equal amounts? 

The consequences of this triple 
breakdown — of clear national pur- 
pose, of fundamental ■ trust, and of 
parity among the branches of govern- 
ment — result in frustration, petu- 
lance, arrogance, waste, demoraliza- 
tion, none of which Is good for 
educational affairs in this great na- 
tion. 


Congress legislates new author- 
izations that vastly exceed appropria- 
tions — a frustration for all con- 
cerned. Often the promises axe fol- 
lowed by no action. 

Congressional appropriations com- 
mittees regularly reorder the prior- 
ities written Into law by authorizing 
committees. Dozens of special studies 
are mandated by Congress, but staff 
and funds seldom are provided for 
carrying out the studies. 

Further, Congress demands that 
the executive branch be diligent in 
the monitoring of programs in the 
field and then (often with the encour- 
agement of educational interests) 
cuts executive branch staff and travel 
funds to such a low level that failure is 
Inevitable. 


harmony. The vagaries of appropria- 
tions seldom mesh with the funding 
patterns of state. or local educational 
agencies. This causes a loss of ratio- 
nal planning and almost guarantees 
wasteful end-of-the-year, off-the-top- 
cf-the-head spending. 

What can be done to. restore, public 
confidence • in those who mate . the 
vital deepens affecting our nation’s 

ft riiicatt/inaT fnm titirtf ninw ? ; , 


School leadership is th| 
critical factor if goals 
are to be achieved 


By Wffliam 8. White 
Speclalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Studies mandated 

What happens because of this? 


Congressional leaders regularly 
call for accountability and costreffec- 
tiveness, while simultaneously, slash- 
ing funds for evaluation and funda- 
mental research about teaching and 
learning. 

When the executive branch fails to 
perform, up to congressional ex- 
pectations, often the result is pre- 
scriptive and even punitive legisla- 
tion. Timing, too. Is a problem. Before 
the education community can .under- 
stand, much less implement, guide- 
lines and regulations, they are 
changed and new guidelines are 
given. 

Personnel problems are equally 
debilitating. Top education bureau- 
crats, despairing of progress, come 
and go, seldom lasting the length of a 
single congressional session. New 
executive appointees, with bursts of 
ardor to ‘‘straighten out the mess," 
reorganize their agencies, which had 
just been reorganized In this annual 
or semi-annual ritual. 

Even funding cycles are not in 


No ‘quickie’ answers 
■ To be sure, there are no "quickie" 
answers. * 

What is needed first is a realization 
■ on all sides that the present situation 
is intolerable. That all parties have 
contributed to. the breakdown and 
should participate In the healing. And 
that finger-pointing and accusations 
are counterproductive. 

Mutual concessions and mutual la- 
bors must prevail. 

However, improved institutional 
mechanisms can emerge only when 
effective dialogue has been restored. 
When a sense of common destiny has 
been reestablished. 

Congressional leaders in education 
must meet regularly with their execu- 
tive b ranch counterparts. The White. 
House must stop considering . such 
meetings as "traffic with the enemy." 
Congress must be more . com- 
passionate and helpful fa trying to 
understand the problem^ of the execu- 
tive agencies whose job It is to carry 
out congressional mandates. Sim- 
ilarly, the executive must heed both 
the letter and the Intent of the law. 

Operational style 
Hence, accommodation and honest 
negotiation must replace . con- 
frontation and recrimination as the 
operational style of our principal 
educational leaders. Then, and only 
then, can there came about a cre- 
ditable federal role in education. 


Flint, Mich. 

Anybody and everybody concerned 
with education fa the United States — 
pre-school through graduate school — 
will give you fn no uncertain terms 
their idea of what the issues are today 
and for the next couple of years. Most 
agree we’ve got to act fast on the 
issues of finance, alienation, urban 
crunch, decentralization, labor rela- 
tions, community , control, achieve- 
ment, accountability, and more be- 
sides. Many good solutions are being 
offered. People aren’t bashful to sug- 
gest how to copewith the avalanche of 
change coming down an our heads. 

One fact stands out: What we must 
do quickly is qualify the issues and 
act. Here we see two essential steps. 

First, differentiate between long- 
range and short-range issues. We 
need to be sure we have the frame- 
work of education's over-all prob- 
lems. Long-range Issues compose the 
framework. These require perhaps 5 
to 15 years to solve; likely they will be 
with ua that long because they reflect 
what can be changed only over long 
cycles of time. 


needs; to help the school and co 
nity to plan, control, and 
educational affairs. >' 

There are no success fa] iea£ 
school systems we know of. 
comes first because of genuine « 
tianal leadership; fa every 
hood, in the whole community,: 
community college, the universl 


Mr. Halperin is the director of 
the Institute for Educational 
Leadership and formerly deputy 
assistant secretary for legisla- 
tion. U.S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. 


Short-range problems 

Short-range problems — those, be- 
tween now and 1977 — offer shorter 
cycles of time during which we can do 
something fairly J - substantive and 
have the solutions tick. We believe we 
must attack both short and long term 
simultaneously. ' 

The second step is leadership. Lead- 
ership Is the really , critical issue for 
both the long term and short term. 
The work of leadership is to help the 
school and its community identify 
needs; to help the school community 
mobilize the resources to meet those 


A need for planning 

Parenthetically, we want to ei 
size the need for planning, iderrt 
exact goals, setting time and * 
periods for reaching them; rer 
lng goals upon attainment and 
evidence of sudden or slow nei • 
change. We believe many super 
dents will find it -necessary to , 
llsh a long-range planning fund: 1 ' 
their office or cabinet. The key 
here is that the planning-cos 
community is. a goal-consdoua 
m unity. 

And where the citizens p&rtfa 
in goal setting through canffi ’ 
councils they hold themaeLvg 
countable for results. The conn 
council is a vehicle which can . 
together all the facets of then'. 
and community in a forum of i, 
standing, trust, and appreci.' 
This "positive atmosphere dfcf 
feelings of alienation, tear, <Ur : 
and ignorance which are at the . 
of most of the problems facing w * 
and Indeed society today. 

In this age of shortages the gt>-~ 
unrealized and undeveloped reF- 
is the unlimited potential for gi : - 
the people. The schools hav * 
resources, expertise, and fadur - 
provide opportunities to eact 
every individual. All that is nest 
provide this opportunity is lead* 


Mr. White is vice-presiden 
the Charles Stewart Mott Ftm.' 
tion. 
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STUDY ABROAD 
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SCHILLER COLLEGE 

fl 


STUDY IN STRASBOURG 


Paris 
Madrid 
London 
Heidelberg 
Strasbourg 


fered with an aniptuste upon French Language and liter- 
aiuts. theater, music. One arts, psychology and business 
admin Stratton, u S. transit* credit Approved lor federally 
insured student loans and VA. benefits. Cost tar academic 
year, inckutng tuition, room and board £3850. 


Liberal Arts College in Europe 


SUMMER STUDY & TRAVEL PROGRAMS 


Heidelberg — German Language and Literature Program 
tar graduate students, undergraduate liberal arts courses 


tor graduate students, undergraduate liberal arte courses 
London — international Bust-ess Administration Program 
tor graduate students English literature end other hoeral 
arts courses tor undergraduates 

MetHd — undergraduate and graduate courses In Spanish 
language, literature and on 

Parti — mnma&onal Relations graduate program, under- 
graduate and graduate courses tor French majors 
Straslwug — Chateau de Pourtatos Summer Festival of the 
Ans. mdudmg music, theater, and visual arts programs 


rtffi School Snow Pramn 1975 othn Cent. f ranch. Spansh 
»t Broth utter* Ada 


Catalog jim high school program brochure no* available 


STUDY ABROAD ' BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, CHICO 


TRAVEL-STUDY 1975 


ENGLAND: 

July 15-August 4 
London S vicinity. $4?3 
EUROPE: 

June 25-flugust I 

- Regensburg. Germany -$633 

- Dublin & Kilkenny. Ireland - $628 

• Florence. Italy - $653 

• Madrid * Santiago de Compostela. 
Spain -$603 

• Greece/Yugoslavia - $678 

• Excursions, room, & board. 

6 units mdusive 

CRUISE: 

June 27 July 12 

• Mediterranean aboard Hie new 
Golden Odyssey. Fly LA to Athens: 
cruise 14 days to Piraeus. HerakJion. 
Alexandria, Beirut, Famagusta, Haifa. 
Rhodes, etc. 3 units id religions 
and cultures of Mediterranean: 

$1094 complete 


AFRICA: 

June 25-August 1 
• Kenya from June 29-August 
units m African Studies: 
$1278. from London 


FAR EAST: 

.June 25-July 29 

- Japan. Korea, Taiwan. Hong Kong; 

6 units in Asian Studies. Includes . 
hotels, air fare, transfers, 
excursions. breakfasL some lunches 
and dinners. $1885 


MEXICO: 

June 22-July 25 
Guanajuato. Mexico: 6 units ol 
credit in Spantsh, culture. Mexico - 
Today, etc.: Trawl to center not 
included. $410 complete: Optional,, 
touts to Mexico City & Morelia. $507 


All trawl, mom A board arrangements: 
The University Foundation, CSUC 

WRITE: International Programs 
California State University, Chico 
Chico, GA 95926 

Charter /fight available from West Coast 


FARM AND WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Six different Quaker-guided Farm and Wilderness Camps set in 
beautiful mountains' of central Vermont, emphasize cooperation 
and self-confidence through farming, wilderness skills, group 
living. Wide range of activities: hiking, canoeing, crafts, work 
prefects, swimming, farm animals, gardening, square dancing, 
Indian lore. Ages 9-1 7. Counselor training offered. 


Joint C Hunter 

FARM & WILDERNESS FOUNDATION 


Plymouth, Vermont 05056 


BOYS' CAMPS 


Write: Schiller College, Admissions 
Friedrich-Ebert-Antage 4, 69 Heidelberg. Germany 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
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COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
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Look Ahead To 




SUMMER STUDY 




at the University of 
Southern California 


GRADUATES— 

Courses lor full and part lime students 
UNDERGRADUATES— 

Seventy University departments offering 
courses - daytime and evening 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS- 
Accredrted programs for practical prob- 
lem solving 

SHORT TERM PARTICIPANTS— 
Special workshops, institutes, seminars 

TRAVEL ORIENTED STUDENTS— 
Innovative programs abroad provide uni 
que learning experiences 


For a Irec copy of the 19?5 Summer Session 
Bulletin, mail me rid with name and 
address to. 


Office of Summer Session 
College of Continuing Education 
Unwwsity oi Southern CaMorwa 
University Park 
Los Angeles California 90007 



Southern ■■ Hi 

Oregon If W 

College Wk 

Is where _ 

the palms W ^ 
meet the 

pines- ™ 

Enjoy Ms Summer with usl 




800 graduate and 
undergraduate courses from 
“Art to Zoology" 

Z and 4 week workshops . 
Unlimited mountain and coastal 
recreation opportunities 


World-famous Shakespearean 
Festive/ 


• Summer Session programs from 
June 16 through August 29, 1975 


Dr. E C. Mean 
Churchill Hall 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 97520 


SCANDINAVIA- 

SOVIET UNION 


Comparative Culture and 
Education Travel-Study ' 
Seminar 

Scandlna via— June 29-July 19. 
Optional Soviet Union— July 19-29 


Cultural visits and classes 
throughout Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden (plus Soviet Union ex- 
tension or independent post- 
seminar travel throughout Eu- 
rope). 


6 SEMESTER HOURS t 


OR STEWART FRASER 
George Peabody College 
Nashville .Tennessee 37203 


1 1 U If t f ! ( I if I If I H if i 1 1 I I 



abort 
CAMP LEELANAU 




WHY? 


Because 

archery • baseball 
cam pouts • canoeing ' 
sailing * scuba diving 
swimming • water skiing 
and overnights 
BUILD BETTER BOYS 


55th successful season 

GLEN ARBOR, Ml 49636 


Slatar camp nearby 
Sand to FREE brochure 
Tom HBton, Director 


CAMP \CV 
SANGAMON 


- PHTSKHW^ VERMONT 05783 
"7b» Camp mUt iha PtontarSpktT 

FOR BOYS 7-15 

Fun on a hilltop farm; swlm- 


FOR GIRLS 
on Crystal Lake 


- 26tb Season 



FOR BOY: 
on Wild Rice L 

ACA aaredim 


Somaer Camp: For ChroHarSdesce youth, iges 6-16. Where a flexible. railed primp »' 
my to indmdiuf achievement, spiritual growth and tots ol fan. 8 mel season. -toflc.JHlk 


2 ft 3 week sessions. • Exptowrs North - Wilderness Canoe Tup Program • Leade d 
ib Camp Counsebni other came tubs. • Protect Worker Program Faafly Cup MSB 
,UC*mp FacKties Open Year ftumj for families or groups for skiing. dr Mking. 
m i i— nata l aducatnii a change of pace vacation. 

Write Joe and Dottle Alford, Crystal Lake Camps, - 
R.D. #1, Hughes ville, PA 17737 Phone <717) 584-2698. 


am 


mlng in spring fed Burr Pond, 
fishing, canoeing, water skiing,' 
riding, baseball, shop, weaving, 
farming, woodcraft, photogra- 
phy, trips in the fascinating 
Green ML Cabins with fire- 
places. 


MONTRESOR CAMP 

RtDING fi FARM CAMF 


JOIN IN ON 

A Unique Summer Camp Experience 

including varied activities, flexible . 
schedule, excellent intensive riding, trips 
topnotch staff, and the fun of living 
on a beautiful 460 sere working farm; 
ACA accredited — 22nd year — co-ed 6-16 ' ■ 
John and Susan Stanford, Directors 
Rt 2, Box 33 

Leesburg, VA 22075 (703)777-1425 . 


• BOOKLET 

Lawrence M. Sot A6, Director 
Sister Camp Betsy Cox Mpufag 


GIRLS' CAMPS 
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GIRLS' CAMPS 
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BETSEY COX 

for Girls 
ac a AocneonrED 


Wot a Song is Hs Heart - 
The 85 campers daily 
choose activities from 
swimming, canoeing, wood- 
craft, arts & crafts, weaving, 
riding, farming, archeiy, 
tennis, backpacking . and 
others. 


We are a rustic camp with 
environmental concerns 
and in our 22nd season. 

Co-ed activities are held 
with our Brother camp — 
Camp Sangamon. 

Wi** ArbooMsti 


Mra. Charles S. Davits 
Camp Betray Cox 
Ptoaford, VT0S763 
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Watch the ads 
on the Monday 
Education page of. 
The Christian - 
Science Monitor 


aim valley me 


. wston, Colorado ’ 

HIGH IN THE SANGRE deCRISTO MT&j 

Camp from 7,000' to 14,000'. on working cattle ranch. FW 
t rips, h iking, riding and horsemanship, trout Ashing,, envinj 
mental activities, Olympic pool. Non-regirrienfed program. E 
perienced staff. Ages 10-18. (Directory, 405-C Manzanlta , sm 
Hadre,£A 91024. ACA accredited, _ - r ;5 

BOYS GIRLS : 


June 16- 



VERDANT VALES 


f 9Q *4n twtt of San- fair 
two . . . hrdddru.Mo 
".Huso tM £Mpm So 

mi SMdtorSdwL 

DoS !7Hi Soma 


A Mtf mpamwl program with the usual 
wnnurcwp activities. Cabin iam tints ate 
-encoaragul to antribute indmdul talents 
to the canaiMity.of oil ages. Tin .7-year- 
dU.prtE.«Hl boys haw si axnphrtra pto- 
gramffl'H* leanagm. . • •• ■ 

Towage; Ktwttes • Lodership . t ratal nf 
Boys' pawtopment program ages. It ami 

Acm&»d> American Camping Association' 
pUfedon Assoc, of Mep. Cvmps. . ■■■. 


‘ Mn. Gtorar Hcktifqr^ Diredot 
...Bn 47ML JMMam, CA 9S4SL 
. JL (787) 987-3846X74009 




.. . . 
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Gaining demonstrator 
, >d St. Matin hit 
straight foul shots 

ByRosa AtUn 
Sports writer o£ , 

• t . The Christian Science Monitor 

- ’ 'oglcally speaking, Ted St Martin 
. .. aid hold a record for milicing cows, 

shooting a basketball. But in fact, , 
considerable talent -1 of 7 this ex- - 
ry farmer lies in doing the latter. 

' /he Guinness Book - of . - World ■ 
3ords recognizes' St. jttartln as 
iketball's most accurate shooter, 
one occasion he made 200 con- 
- r '^.Vutive baskets. On another, testing - 
. h i n a r lrmniiabip and durability* he 
.---k 13,000 foul shots during 24 gruel- ^ 

: '• hours and made 80.45 percent ~ ' 

. Ita most incredible feat though 
be sinking 927 straight ,free 
owa. Bill Sharman holds the Na- :. 
. - oal Basketball Association record 
. making the most consecutive foul 

- with S6. 

- caches other players . 

.7 St. Martin has tutored players at all 
'els — high school, college, and pro 
on the fine art of shooting. But .. 
-~ lng an honorary member of the 
oenlx Suns Isas close as he *s come 
. v -playing in the National Basketball ... 
. sedation. ••• -*■ 

Ted works for AMF Vott m a k i n g 
rsonal appearances at retail stores, 

.^ ortsmen's shows, and basketball 
S.!. nics around the country. 

■ /In a typical promotion, any challen- 
* r who can beat him in a best-of-15 
ootout gets a new basketbalL But 
,'tfF's losses are minimal. The com- 
' I “ .ny rally coughed up two or three 
] ' .11s during a recent nine-day show in 
lahelm, Calif. 

'Frequently In exhibitions, St.. Mar- 
' i has to shoot at wobbly portable 
~tskets which sway from side to side. 

’ ifch distractions don't bother his 
.. "ncentration. 

"I’m used to roughing' it/’ he 
plains. “I was brought up in 
aches. Wash, (population 680) shoot- 
g at whatever was available." In the 
Inter I'd shovel the snow, away to 
ay while my brothers stood inside 
flK-ound the stove watching me;” 

Henmasionto shoot 
■ Ted never shot much in high school, 
Hut he was thfl only' player given the 
aches* permission to shoot further 
.j t than the free throw line. When he 
~ — ‘.casionally availed himself of this 

N ivilege, the shots were almost sl- 
ays long and accurate. 

After a year at Yakima Junior 
allege, St. Martin got away from 
'isketball. He entered the Army, 

. .'.an settled down on a dairy form in 
■-'iverdale, Calif. 

.. ^Working 15 to 18 hours a day seven 
lys a week left 'little time for 
isketball. At best, he played a few 
nes ayear. 


EMPLOYMENT 


KELP WANTED 



Change of pace 

She could be pro tennis champ if . . 



Ted St. Martin— unparalleled shooter 


. Finally, at age 34, there was time in 
his schedule to organize a city league 
; team for ^HOlspride Dairy.- That’s 
when he discovered he hadn’t lost his 
shooting touch. 

Preferring not to hog the show, SI 
Martin avereged only 12 or 13 points 
per game. But in practice he might hit 
a hundred shots in a row. - • 

Ted soon learned that be could 
become a world record holder by 
putting some of those hot streaks 
together. Now that he’s done .that, 
where does be go from here? 

“I'm hoping to hit a thousand free 
throws in a row. I think my chances 
are good because I relax more now 
that I hold the record. 

Under pressure ' ^ 

"A lot of people say r m never under 
any pressure because no one is guard- 
ing me when I shoot. But when- 1 put 
an a show at the halftime of a pro 
game I’m out there all alone and that 
crowd doesn’t expect me to miss. I 
think that’s every bit as much pres- 
sure as - you find in -an NBA playoff 
game.” 

So what are the mechanics of St. 
Martin’s shooting? 


• Aim: "Almost every book I’ve 
read says aim at the front of the rim, 
but I aim at the back. When you do 
that you’re actually looking down into 

. the basket.” - 

• Arch: "I always put a good high 
arch on my shots so that they go about 

. 2% or three feet above the rim. ” 

• Spin: "By putting & slight back- 
spin an the ball. If it hits the rim It 
■may bounce around and foil 
through.” 

• Grip: “This is another area 
where I differ from what is usually 
taught by coaches. I hold the ball with 
everything but the heel of my palm. I 
don’t have what you'd call fingertip 
control.” 

■ At the free throw line. St. Martin 
keeps his body motionless below the 
waist and pushes his two-hand set 
shots toward the basket in. one fluid 
motion. 

After the ball leaves bis hands, he 
still watches the back of the rim. A 
failure to watch the basket 'after 
releasing the ball Is what SI. Martin 
calls the one biggest fault of most 
players, pros Included. "You even see 
some .of the pros lift their heads when 
they shoot. They should forget the ball 
and watch the basket!" 


ByPhilElderidn 

Hopsootching the Sports World 
for HeadUnes — The thing you 
have to remember about Lesley 
Hunt, a woman tennis player with 
enormous pro potential, is that 
her game has never been that for 
from the top. Her undoing has 
always been too much power and 
• too little control. "I've never had 
trouble making the glocy shots,” 
she explained. "I think I Mt a ball 
as hard as any woman on the tour. 
But I’ve never been able to con- 
sistently make the standard shots 
. — the shots that win for you. Now 
I think I can. Well, at least so for 
this season I’ve been making 
them.” 

Two years ago Miss Hunt spent 
a couple of weeks being tutored 
by Pancho Segura, who helped 
put Jimmy Connors’ game to- 
gether. "The two biggest things 
Segura did for me was to teach 
me to thinif a nd bow to read other 
players' games.- He told me to 
take a notebook whenever I sit in 
the stands and jot down what my 
rivals are most apt to do under 
certain conditions. He said he 
didn’t want me guessing so much 
in pressure situations and I’m 
beginning to make" his ideas 
work.” Segura also told Miss 
Hunt that he thought she could 
run and hit well enough to even- 
tually be the No.- 1 player on the 
women’s tour. 

Chris Evert on herself 

Little Miss Cool told a Cleve- 
land audience last week that she 
may retire from pro tennis at age 
25, which is only five years from 
now. "Most good women tennis 
players peak at a later age than 
men because they usually start 
later.” Miss Evert explained. "I 
know Billie Jean King didn't get 
serious about the tour until she 
was 20.” Chris added that by the 
time she is 25, she will have been 
on the pro tour for 11 years. "I’m 
sure I*n be tired of It all by then,” 
she added. 

Dodgers see record 

The fact that no major league 
baseball team bag ever drawn 
three minfon fans In a single 


season doesn’t mean that it can’t 
happen.. And the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, who attracted 2.6 mil- 
lion fans in 1974, think they may 
be the team to do it. “For us, a 15 
percent increase in ticket sales 
would do it,” said Dodger Presi- 
dent Pete O'Malley, "and right 
now our orders are running 20 
percent ahead of last season. 
We're also going to be very 
competitive: on the field again this 
year and that’s the most impor- 
tant thing in baseball.” Just for 
the record, the Dodgers and the 
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Philadelphia 

- 32 

10 
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71 

Montreal 

29 
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N.Y. Renew* 

28 
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Los Angelas 

29 
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71 

N.Y. Handera 

21 

17 

12 

64 

Pittsburgh 

20 
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11 

51 
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Detroit 

13 

27 
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Vancouver. • 
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Chicago 

* 24 
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52 

Buffalo 

32 

11 
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71 

St Louie 

19 
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47 

Boston 

28 

14 

10 

62 

Mtawecte 

13 

28 

6 

32 

Toronto 
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25 
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45 

Kansas City 

10 

33 
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26 

California 

12 

32 

9 

33 


Lesley Hunt 

Cincinnati Reds, another strong 
National League contender, meet 
seven times in the first two weeks 
of the season. 

Killiiea on draft 
John Killiiea, chief scout of the 
Boston Celtics, says there prob- 
ably won’t be more than one good 
round in this year’s college bas- 
ketball draft. And even that is 
suspect. "The reason for the drop 
in talent,” Killiiea explained, "is 
because so many potentially top 
players went as hardship cases in 
last year's lottery. And there is 
definitely nobody out there 
among the big men who can turn 
a franchise around.” John thfnirg 
the best of the lot may be Dave 
Thompson of North Carolina, a 6 
ft. 3 in. super-quick pro guard who 
can score, rebound and has the 
tools to play a tough defense. 

Gregg on coaching 
From Forrest Gregg, the new 
head coach of the Cleveland 


Hockey standings 

(Law ntgm'm games not hmiuded) 


New England 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
IndanapoUs 


Browns: "When you’ve been a 
player and people have been 
telling you what -to do for years, 
it’s awfully hard to reverse the 
procedure. I think that’s going to 
be one of my problems as a coach 
— getting to realize that it's ray 
job now to do the talking. But I 
think I know what the rest of the 
game is all about.” Indeed he 
does. For more than 10 years, 
Gregg’s 230-pound body, taste- 
fully arranged on a 6 It. '4 In. 
frame, made him one of the best 
tackles in pro football. Green Bay 
Packer Coach Vince Lombardi, 
for whom Forrest starred, rated 
him one of the most versatile 
linemen ever to play the game. 

Rosey of the Giants 

If somebody hadn’t opened a 
Pittsburgh newspaper back in 
1953, offensive lineman Roosevelt 
Brown might never have made It 
into pro football's Hall of Fame. 
Brown had 13 great years with the 
New York Giants and is now a 
member of their scouting staff. 
But back in '53, when scouting 
procedures weren't as sophis- 
ticated as they are today, Rosey 
was a relatively unknown on the 
roster of Morgan State (Md.) 
College. The Giants, with round 
No. 27 coming up in the draft that 
year, had simply run out of names 
when one of their group opened 
the Pittsburgh Courier to its 
sports section. Inside was a'black 
college All-America team, with 
Brown listed as one of the first- 
string tackles. When the Giants 
noticed that Rosey stood 6ft. 3in., 
and weighed 245 pounds, they 
decided to draft him for his 
measurements. 

On basketball contact 

UCLA basketball Coach John 
Wooden would like to see less 
contact in today’s college game. 
"One of the beauties of basketball 
over most other sports is that it Is 
a game of finesse,” Wooden said. 
"I don’t like to see either the 
offense or the defense permitted 
to do things that take movement 
away from the game. If the pros 
want to push and shove and put 
their hands on opponents — well, 
that’s their business. ” 
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EMPLOYMENT 


l 


REAL ESTATE 




RENTALS 


ARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

je is no factor and your earnings 
impleteiy pay for tuition and living «x- 
snses white training, leaving about 
00.00 per month for personal spend- 
3 and taxes. The Tenacre School of 
instian Science Nursing « one, of 
roe accredited by the Dept of Care 
The Mother Church. For information 
•» nurses training or other employ- 
er! opportunities at Tenacre write or 
ill TENACRE (60S) 921-0900. P.O. 
ox 032. Princeton. NJ 08540. . 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU ' 

ro of our Christian Science graduate 
rwsa are starting famfles. We need 
o replacements. Wide Horizon is a 
od place to serve. Write or call cot- 
dr Mrs. Doris Kibby; Wide Horizon, 
00 W. 38th Ave. Wheatridge. CO 
033, (303) 424-4445. 


JUSEKEEPER - MATURE WOMAN 
d professional & warm famfiy, to care 
w 2 enttdren 8 A 6 & house. Must be 
ip. friendly and love children.^ prfv. 
s , bath. Nr. all transp. Write 125 
'Han* Rd., Brookline, MA 02146. Ret. 


> TOED MAN TO WASH POTS A 
General dean up at kitchen & 
va rooms- FuK or pert time. Call 221- 
74 for appL Broadview Sanatorium. 
• 12. Griffin Ave„ Los Angeles, CA 


P/T COOK - EVENINGS 

Mtdwster County. For 2 adults and 
' children. Salary open. Box B-2, 588 
.’ • i Ave. NYC 10036. 

.X>K KEEPER. FULL CHARGE 
- ougti statements and taxes. Ex- 
r fence required. Full time. Send re- 
•• me and salary requirements. Barke- 
Hal! School, 300 North Swall Dr., 
verty Hffls. CA 90211. ■ 

X'" SITUATIONS WANTED 

jMPUTER PROGRAMMER/ANALYST. 

.Xiflte. wiffing to travel or relocate 
me (3? i«ar»-pJu8 experience in 
rP'l mess and manufacturing areas. 
Y { tguages Cobal. Fortran. PL-1. As- 
Jp.** nb*er Resume on request Donald 
. Lecomu, 1468 Rosedate, Pontiac. 

..ihigan 48053 Phone t (313) 682- 
; ;V 23. 

IE YOU LOOKING FOR ME? 
Uure man. exeti. health, p/t work 2-3 
ys wWy. Dependability & alertness 
1 tele. voce. Salary open. Sox N-i . 
-8 S Ave.. NYC, NY 10036. 
(PERiENCED INTERNATIONAL 
■ancial administrative and Marketing 
v»gw seeks challenging. poeKkm. 
1 wwfedge of accounting, budgeting, 
ink relations, EDP. marketing, prod- 
1 development, personnel and pen- 
in plan administration, wai relocate, 
w A-1. 588 5 Ave- NYC. NY 10036 


THINKING OF SERVING THE 
Cause of Christian Science? Consider 
Twehreacres. Our residents are 
presently considered mentally retarded 
and rely upon Christian Science tor 
healing. Your talents may meet their 
present or future needs. Write: Bob 
Koehler. Adm.. 11455 Clayton Rd. San 



JAFETY MANAGERS: 1 CHEMICAL, 
1 Heavy Metal to $21,000. Industrial 
Relations $21,000; Engineers: Chem- 
ical Project, Manufacturing. Wekllng, 
Design Development Industrial, to 
$27,500; Market Research and Sates to 
$25,000. Fees paid. Dana Cowell Em- 
ployment (314) 231-6994. 61 1 Olive, SL 
Louis. MO 63101 


COUPLE TO BE ASSISTANT 

Manager of 13-unit AAA rated Motel in 
Carthage. Texas. No experience^ nec- 
essary. Free Apartment. AH utilities 
raid, ohm salary. Can (214) 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS REG. OR 

Sub. organists and soloists.. First 
Church of Christ. Scientist. Belfevue. 
Wash. Please phone (206) 455-4310 


AUDITIONS NOW BEING HELD 

lor organist, soloist and’ substitutes. 
First Church of Christ Scientist Chevy 
Chase. Md. Please call (301) 439-0096. 


■ ORGANIST -PERMANENT POSITION 

Allen organ. Write First Church of 
Christ. Scientist, 455 West Ave.. Nor- 
walk. CT 06851 . . • 


REAL ESTATE 


RYE, NEW YORK 

Gardenerte dream New England Cape 
on % acre with view ot LI. Sound. 4 
bdrms.. 2 Mr baths, pine-paneled hrg. 
rm. Sm. formal garden, rock ’ garden, 
waterfall In woodsy privacy. Low oil bin. 
$98,500. (914) 967-1921 


NEW ENGLAND- 


DUXBURY, MASS. HAS fTS OWN 
3-mite tong lovely beach — a large bay 
as well as open ocean for boating, fish- 
ing. We have a less than 2-^rear old-7- 
roora house,. In beautiful setting on an 
acre lot FOR SALE at $65,000. Write 
Box G-8, One Norway St.. Boston. MA 
02115 or Call (617) 9i4-8a79. 


LYNNFIELD. MASS^ — COLONIAL 
Ranch on 25,000' Jot Has F/p'd. Ivrm., 
din., eat-in kit 3 bdrms., tile batb. Pan- 
eled famrm. lower level. Fme cond. 
Combination windowa-garage. 6. apple 
trees on lot Priced in low S40'& Rob- 
ert Stone Realtors (017) 246-1950/665- 
4880. ‘ •• - ■■ • ■ 


COASTAL VILLAGE FARM COM- 
ptetaly restored 100 yr. old farm house. 
Sitting on a quiet 30 acres. Attached 
bam, workshop, sm. garage. 2 mites 
bom salt water landing Waldo boro. Ms. 
Asking $52,000. Abbotoni Realty Rta. 
32. Wahtoboro, ME 04572. (207) 832- 
7670. ■ 


NORTHWEST 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


200 BEAUTIFUL ACRES IN CENTRAL 
Arkansas. Exceient stock farm. 
Fenced, cross fenced, 4 spring-fed 
ponds, bams, corrals, 4 walk, plus 16 
wooded-acres. 14 mHe gravel road from 
Made top. (602) 294-1341. Tucson. Ar- 
izona. 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


SILVER SPRING, MD. FURN. 
apt In private home. Park-like setting 
vicinity Mormon Temple. Couple only. 
No pets. $425 per month. Call (301) 
569-5790. • 


ADVANCE 

To Park Place, i bedroom apta. 
w/pooL garden, verandas $165/ mo. 
152 Rose Ave.. Santa Rosa. Calif. 
(707)528-3586. 




Seek 


Out Monitor Advertisers 


uaaftngstes. ^/am. uuj 

ASSISTANT CUSTODIAN NEEDED 
Fu8 time position. First Church of 
Christ Scientist. Beverly HUto. Calif. 
142 S. Rexford Dr.. CaU (213) 276-9901 
for appointment. 

SALESPEOPLE WANTED 
AN OHIO OIL CO. OFFERS 
PLENTY OF MONEY plus cash bo- 
nuses, fringe benefits to mature (ndt 
viduat in your area. Regardless of ex- 
perience, airmail X.K. Read. Pres.. 
American Lubricants Co., box 696, 
Davton. Ohio 45401 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES,. . ! 
MAIL ORDER IMPORT/EXPORT | 
Home Business. Spara/tuB time. Big; 
profits. World famous importer guides 
you. For FREE BOOK write MaHingar. 
bept. A133B. 6100 Variel, Woodland 

H«te, CA 91364, 

MOVING A STORAGE CO. SAN 
Fernando Valley, CaW. 1974 sates 
$300,000. Total price S26.000 ■ + In- 
ventory. No down payment to qualified 
buyer. Box 9n, Ngwjjajl. CA 81322. 

PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

gstaMtobed business Is available in i 
your immediate area lor an Individual 

of running his own business 
with a potential in excess of $40,000 
per year NET. Investment required. | 
Si cStect Mr. Albert (214) 627-4762. , 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER HAKE 
$10,000 Ayr. & more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles published In nafl maga- 
zines. Send tor information. Hartley. 
Dept 2, 9020 winding Way. Sacra- 
memo, ca B5641. 


WATERFRONT RESIDENCE CHOP 
tank River, Denton, Md. 1.7 acres. 6 
rooms. 114 baths. 2-car garage, fire- 
place. For. sate by owner. Call (301) 
479-0303. • 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN CLEMENTE. CAUF. CHAflM- 
ing Spanish home with guest house on 
2-R3 tots near beach, shopping. For 
extended family or income. Golden 
Seaoull Realty. (714)492-9750. 


SEATTLE, • WASH. . LARGE ' DELUXE 

2 bd r m.. fpL, W/D, pool, beach, view 
at Sound and mts. *39.500. (206) 935- 
387B. or write Box MS. The Christian 
Science Monitor. 337 Skinner Bldg., 
Seattle. WA 98101. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


LAND FOR SALE 


PRINCfPIA TUITION 

Must be paid by sate of my Florida lots 
(General Development) Port Charlotte, 
Port Malabar. Michele Paxton, 1509 
Carton Way. Okla. City. (405) 751- 
4561. 


APARTMENTS FURNISHED 


IN PRIVATE 
home. Large bedrm., sitting room, pri- 
vate bath, kitchen privflegos, garage. 
SSO./week. (201) 744-8097.. Montclair, 
to NYC. 


OFFICES TO SHARE 


PRACTITIONER'S OFFICE 
available 3 afternoons weekly. Down- 
town Oakland, Caw. Telephone 803- 
1776 or 547-4463. 


HOMES TO SHARE 


PORTLAND, ORE.— LADY 

panlon wanted to share Igt. hskpng. 
duties In home of elderly lady in exch. 
for Rm.. Bd.. & small wages. Phone 
(503)771-3363. 


DEDHAM, MASS.; — 1 OR 2 MEN 
wanted to share a 5 Bedroom home 
with 3 others. Less than >4 hour to 
Boston, carpoof available. Rent 
$11 0/mo. & utilities. Call (617) 329- 
9749. 


BABYLON. N.Y. 

60 ft. waterfront. Unusual 6 rm. house. 
Mature couple preferred. References. 
$350 month. (516) FL-4-7814. 


FOR RENT 


STUDIO CITY, CAUF. - 2 BED- 
room. 2 ba. 2 frptas. Convert den. sep. 
dn. rm. Carpeting, drapes, fenced 
yard. Garage. Walking distance to 
Chun* of Christ Scientist, shopping & 
bans. No pets. Lease, purchase option. 
$500. mo. IncL gardener. (213) 789- 
4110. 



WHALES. BOATS A SEA GULLS. NEW 
trf-tevel with big view to sea near ^ana 
pt marina. Verne. Peg BoHnger, 
Agents (714) 497-1761 or 494-8266 


ARCADIA- TtM PLECTTY 
Contact LES WEBSTER, wftll BECK- 
WITH REALTY. 107 W. Huntington 
Drive. (213)446-6111- 

Crossword Quiz Answers 


bhrhh □□nan 
sasEHH nEiaaa 
hid □□nnE3[aaQ 
Has aaa sans 
EUfflD ESS EUH 

fflanEO beis „ 
can □bosh 

HBB EBB QE33 
BEDS EBB HHO 
QEEnEDaUB S3 
SBEBB BBEaaU 
HBBBS BBBlZin 


AUTOMOBILE FOR SALS 
SEATTLE, WASH. IBM MAROON 
OKtemobfle '98. Good condition, clean. 
4 door. 56,600 mL Afl power, air cand. 
$495.00. (206) 243-4714 or (206) 725- 
3715. • ; 

1972 CAPRI 2000 - 4 SPEED; 
Decor Group; AM-FM radio; sun roof; 
50,000 mL; 4 new radial titer. 2 
studded snows; asking $1,900. (312) 
382-3280 after 5 p.m. (Ubertyyflte, III) 



HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
PONTE VEDflA BEACH, FLA. 
New 2 story condominium beautifully 
furnished. 2 bdrm. 2£ baths, screened 
patio, double garage. Faces goff 
! course and lake. Tennb ets. to rear, 
i 400 yds. to ocean beach. WWy. maid 
i serv. $1000 month thro Feb. 28. Si 240 
Mar. 1-Sept 15. Private dub fees addi- 
tional. Longer lease at lower rates. Ref- 
I erances required. Box J-2. One Nor- 
WBvSt Boston MA 02115. 


bdrm: apt or cottage In Burbank or 
Glendale area. Can fum. excel, ref. 
Needed for immd. occup. Reply Box X- 
24. 3800 WDshlre BJvd., Suite 320. Los 
Angeles. CA 90010. 

GRAD . STUDENT SEEKS FUR- 
nbhed apartment for Immediate occu- 
pancy. PEtiS or minus $200. No smok- 
ing or drinking. Call Bruce (212) 676- 
3710 from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. (N.Y.C.) 

WANTED; RETIREMENT R ESSENCE 

SmaV apt senior dtizsn rad dance for 
Christian Scientist N. York, N. Jersey, 
Conn. Box C-1. 586 5 Ave.. NY 10036. 

Condominiums to let 

NEW, QUALITY- CONDOMINIUM 
House to refined quiet surroundings, 
near Church of Christ, S dentist 2 bed- 
rooms, garage. In Mlwaukee erea. 
Avafiabto immediately. CaU (414) 4*r- 

2345 (Wb.) 

PALM SPRINGS, CAUF. BE/UT1- 
fuiy appointed, spacious 2 bdrm. Pool, 
lg. petto & lovely gardens. Avail. Mar. 
1. Owner. $850. mo. UtiL pd. Box 3, 
S320, 3600 Wllshke Bhnl. Los Angeles 
CA 90010, 


ROOMS TO LET 


ROOM IN PRIVATE HOME NEAR 
UCLA & Century City. Khchen privi- 
leges. $85. mo. Employed woman or 
student preferred. (213) 474-3249. Los 
Angelas. Calif. 

HOMES WANTED | 
YOUNG GIRL MOVING TO LOS 
Angeles. CaBf. to earn college ex- 
penses. Looking for home or apt. to 
Share. Box 4; S320; 3600 WHshire 
Bhfd- Los Angete8. CA 90010. 



Patreiuje 
ItUkitce • 
Advertiser* 


ANTIQUES 

| " APPRAISALS OF ANTIQUES 

Fine art, Paintings. Oriental. For es- 
tates, Insurance or liquidation. MUton 
N. LUBAH (617) 734-9860 MASS. 


' BOOKS 

SCIENCE AND HEALTH BY MRS. 
Mary Baker Glover (Eddy), First Edi- 
tion. 1875. The book Is in Hs original 
binding, somewhat used; pages intacL 
Will provide further information upon 
request UTTLE-READ BOOKS, 12501 
Woodward Avenue. Highland Park. 
Michigan 48203. Phone: 1 (313) 867- 
1220 , 

BUSINESS SERVICES 

INCOME TAX PREPARATION IN 
office, bank, Individuals, etc. Abo: tem- 
porary office work, mlcroffiming. etc., 
■ days -4 weekends. (312) 264-0677 (Chi- 
cago. Bl.)- 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


CONFECTIONERS 


LIKE GOOD HOMEMADE CANDY? 
We've been making it here since 1907 
— that's 68 years! Will mail anywhere. 
Free brochure — Maud Borup Candies. 
20 W. Fifth Si.. St. Paul. MN 55102 


FOR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN ORGAN-25 PEDALS 

Church Registration. Ideal for small 
church. Best offer. Mountainside. New 
Jersey (201) 233-3432 


JEWELRY 


IMMEDIATE CASH 

Diamonds, old gold, silverware. O'Neil 
Jewelers, 61 Central Street, Wellesley. 
Mass. 235-1008. Appraisers. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


CARDINAL CO. 

Painting and Decorating AT 2-1256. 
EM 2-3919. Seattle, Washington. 


PIANO TUNING 


PIANO TUNING & REGULATING 

In the New England area. Days or eve- 
nings. Call John Rosseel (617) 878- 
5169. Mass. 


PRINTING 


SPECIAL: 500 20 LB. LETTER 
heads 500 =10 Envelopes both for 
$38.50 Prepaid. Rubber Stamps. Busi- 
ness Cards. W. T. Merten P.O. Box 
362 Kentfield. CA 94904. Phone (415) 
388-5638 S.F. 


WANTED TO BUY 
SEEDED: 8ENT1NELS-1937 (VOL 39) 
& earlier; Journals - 1922 (Vol 40) & 
earlier; separate 8 bound to complete 
our Bound volumes. Give condition & 
price. Write Christian Science Reading 
Room. 12 N Bothwell. Palatine. IL 
60067 or call (312) 392-1756 (III.) 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED^-USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk S700. 
9X12 Kashan 51,500, 9X12 Kerman- 
shah $1,500. 6x4 Antique Silk S3.000. 
9x12 Antique Silk $9.50(3. Abo any 
other sizes you may hove. Please call 
collect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave.. 
'.os Angeles. CA 90046. 


BRITISH ISLES- AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


LADY OFFERS BEDSiTTfNG-ROOM 
and mid-day meal In exchange help 
with cooking and shopping etc. Reig- 
ate. near station and shops. CSM GB. 
4 Grosvenor Pi . London SWix 7JH. 


LONDON. W.9. LARGE FURNISHED 

sunny bedsitting-room with cooker, 
sink and fndge Tel- 01-286 8299. CSM 
GA. 4 Grosvenor PI., London SWiX 
7JH. 


THE ENGLAND YOU NEVER SEE 
Paying guests from abroad welcome at 
Dorset Manor House. Low rate. En- 
quiries to Colonel and Mrs. Bame. Cu- 
laaze. Wareham, Dorset 


FLATS FOR SALE 


DELIGHTFUL FLAT OVERLOOK- 
ing Common, 3 mins. Irom Tunbridge 
Wells town centre. 11,250 pounds. 
Large sittingroom. 2 large bedrooms, 
balcony, kitchen, bathroom, hall. Tel: 
Tadworth (Surrey) 331 7 


- FLATS TO LET 


WELL EQUIPPED • FULLY FURN- 
Ished flat near Epsom. Easy reach ot 
London. 2 bedrooms, sitting-room, 
bathroom, kitchen, use ot garden. 25 
pounds p.w. Tel: Tadworth (Surrey) 
3317. CSM FZ. 4 Grosvenor Place, 
London SWIX 7JH.' 


FOR SALE 


5 POUNDS GOLD PIECE - 1911 

CSM GC 4 Grosvenor PI., London 
SWIX 7JH. 


HAIRSTYLIST 


FULL TIME MALE STYLIST 
for ladles' and gents' salon and 2 ap- 
prentices. Epsom and Chessington. 
Excellent salary Tel: Burgh Heath 
51639. 

HOUSES FOR SALE 

18 MILES FROM LONDON 
spacious modem house, beautifully sit- 
uated. Large reception room. 3 bed- 
rooms. 2 bathrooms, studio flatlet, c.h.. 
garden 2 acres. 49,500 pounds. Tel: 
Tadworth (Surrey) 3317. 


HOUSES TO LET 
LONDON (SOUTH).- MODERN TER- 
racad house, three bedrooms. Fur- 
nished including china and linen. C.h.. 
garden. Available 12 months. CSM FM. 
4 Grosvenor PI.. London SWIX 7JH. 


H 
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“The Christian Science Monitor's 
Classified reached the people 
we wanted to reach. 

"We had only eight callers. 
but of these, six rented f ( /Q j j ] 
our summer cottage." v vS-V / 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Sorenson v — v 
Royal Oak. Ml ' 
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Leading ladies dress up 

Washington’s Betty, Happy, and Nancy ready for spring 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 


It is always heartening when someone at the top 
shows an Interest in clothes. 

Lately, not only the First Lady but the two other 
ranking women in the nation's capital have made well- 
publicised purchases from New York collections — 
giving Seventh Avenue morale a much-needed Uft out 
of the business doldrums. 

Betty (Mrs. Gerald F.) Ford, whose Interest In 
fashion has not waned since her early experience as a 
department-store stylist, decided Albert Capraro of 
Jerry Guttenberg, a firm backed by Ben Shaw, the 
Impresario of the garment district, was the designer 
for her. 

Actually, she already had worn some of the clothes 
Capraro did when he was turning out the Oscar de la 
Renta boutique line. But she didn't realise this, until, 
after seeing a story about his new spring collection In 
a Washington newspaper, she invited him to come to 
the White House and bring his sketches and swatches. 
She ordered a dozen pieces from the Capraro line, 
which Is priced from $75 to $200 — within what she 
considers her dothes-budget range. 

Betty Ford's spring wardrobe will, Capraro says, 
“give her a much softer Image.” Several of the models 
she chose have soft overblouses and will be sent to her 
with both long and short skirts, to give double-duty use 
for travel. 

Mrs. Ford also asked him to make five evening 
dresses from silk brocades and arganzas that the 
President had brought back for her from his Far East 
trip. 

"While she doesn’t want to concentrate on only high 
necklines,” says Capraro, “she is very definite about 
wanting clothes to cover her arms. She is very 
feminine, has a wonderful figure with good shoulders, 
a tiny waist, and no hips.” 

Happy (Mrs. Nelson A.) Rockefeller chose nine new 
outfits from New York couturier Tony Abate, one of 
the last of the breed of custom -order designers. He 
dresses her friend, Brooke Astor, and her sister-in- 
law, Mary Rockefeller. The Vice-President’s wife 
bought a reversible black to camel flare-back coat, a 
chemise dress, a jersey shlrtdress, and a number of 
short and long dinner and evening dresses, one of 



Betty Ford (far left) 
chose a soft-look 
chemise (left) from 
Albert Gapraro’s Hue 
for Jerry Guttenberg 
The BOassport 
(right) is at Nancy 
Kissinger’s ( 
left) black 
Maser with white 
charcoal 
shirt. 


which — a brown georgette — already has been 
on television, as she wore it to the opening 
the U.S. Senate. 

It Is Nancy (Mrs. Henry A. ) Kissinger, however, 
who promises to be the darling of the fashion world. 
Her long-limbed model-like Oft iota, figure, with, 
clothes-hanger shoulders, lean lines, and her mane of 
blond hair, are the perfect foils far high fashion chic. 

Spotting her as the celebrity of the moment most 
likely to succeed In the clothes-horse field, Women’s 
Wear Daily haa been running stories about her looks 
and fashion savvy and has dubbed her (it was 

inevitable) “Her Highest.” 

Although She obviously knows what she should wear 
(tailored classics by day, more fantasy — romantic 
ruffles, for example — by night) She Is being guided 
toward the best possible choices by her friends, Oscar 
de la Renta and his wife, Franchise, and Bill Blass. 

La Renta's black matte jersey-topped burgundy 
ruffled taffeta was the dress in which She was 
photographed at the reception she and the Secretary 
of State gave tor Mrs. Golda Meir. 

Recently, she slipped into the Bill Blass showroom 
ah Seventh Avenue hoping not to be noticed — in huge * 
dark glasses with a scarf tied around her head. 
(Hatless days are, however, numbered, as She has 
acquired some new millinery from Dan KHn« — two 
aff-the-face soft brimmed hats, one of which She 
already has worn on a trip to Russia. ) 

From Blassport, the sportswear division - of Bill 
Blass which la designed by Laura M&rdU-osslan, Mrs. 
Kissinger chose two blazer suits with A-line skirts and 
pants to match. One Is yellow denim with a tattersaJQ 
shirt; the other Is black denim with a white and 
charcoal striped shirt The third Blassport outfit Is a 
navy peacoat of Ultrasuede, the wander fabric that . 
imitates leather, with pants to match. 

She is the only one of the three women who is 
making a point of keeping the casual look of pants in . 
her wardrobe. 

On the same shopping excursion, she bought two v 
outfits from the Mgh-fashlon collection of Bill Blass: a 
double-breasted wool jersey reefer coat which is worn ' 
over a matching V -necked Sleeveless top, and a white . 
cloque silk pleated skirt with a matching white scarf 
(which will, at times, probably end up tied peasant- - 
style an her head) ! 


Happy Rockefeller wore brown georgette to the opening session of ttw U.S. Senate. 


Photos by Monitor staff, AP, and UPI 






in Connecticut; Guilford (453- 
4040), Greenwich (869-8042 ) ... in Massachusetts; Beverly 
Farms (922-2800), Concord (369-2000), Westwood (326-0299) 
... in New Jersey: Far Hills (234-0831)... in Maine : Falmouth 
(781-3784 ) . . . Summer Stores; Nantucket (228-0554), Edgar- 
tovn (627-4454). 



Our Kimberly Is As 
Versatile As You Are 


This dress adapts to all your 
plans with an air of femininity.* 
It's two piece, detailed in 
fagoting and softly umbrella 
pleated. Bright marina blue, 
pale Stella blue, eggshell or, 
yellow polyester boucie. Sizes 
” 8-20. $75 Misses Dresses 


Boston, Chestnut Hi It. South Shore , Northshore , Burlington , Wellesley 


The book that was 


banned by Portuga 


‘Three Marias,’ just out in U.S. 
touched off a feminist revolutioi 


i 


By Diana Loercher 

Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 


A book can still foment a revolution. 
A dramatic recent- example is cue 
about feminism, “The Three Marlas: 
New Portuguese Letters,” published 
in Lisbon in 1972, ami published in 
translation in January by Doubleday 
(New York, $10). 

When the work' first appeared Por- 
tugal was not only a typical Latin 
Country in which Roman Catholicism , 
poverty, and “machismo” were the 
prevailing social .influences, but also 
a. military dictatorship. Shocked by 
what it saw as mutinous content, 
Inflammatory feminist tone, and nu- 
merous erotic passages, the govern- 
ment banned the book a month after 
its publication, condemning it as “an 
abuse of the freCdozn of the press'* 
and an “outrage to public decency.” 
The three authors, aU named Marla, 
were arrested and released on ball. 


to confront the hostility from a 
really the men In their dally liva 
tile husband, the brother, the boss; 
father — and also to withstand t 
[feminist} image in the press." 

Marla Isabel maintains that 
does not return the hostility to tner 
least not on the same level: 

“I never felt really hostile to me 
don't feel a man is responsible for 
male chauvinism. It Is the role 1 
was put inside him. So when I w 
and I speak against men, It Is col; 
something abstract, the social ai 
and not the real concrete man. 


News spread abroad 

' News of the action spread abroad, 
and international feminist and liter- 
ary groups rose up in protest After 
several postponements the trial fi- 
nally took place last spring, but 
before .the three' women could be 
sentenced, the government was over- 
thrown. The comparatively liberal 
new government dismissed the case 
and lifted the ban against the bock, a 
current best-seller. 

' 'A kind of trialogue on the subject of 
feminism, the book consists of un- 
signed letters,.- poems, essays, and 
stories exchanged weekly by Its au- 
thors In a uzdque coKmclousness-rals- 
ing effort. They' deal with dis- 
crimination against women in the 
jaw, religion, marriage, and employ- 
mentby impaaglaaedlydelineattng its 
painful consequences, such as loneli- 
ness, rape, illegal abortion, madness, 
and suicide. ; 


Distortion seen 
"When I am in front of a man, I; 
see him a human being who 
conditioned to be like that, and eve 
I must fight him, it Is not in a hoe 
way. . . . Love relations today an 
distorted. The roles which they 
educated to perform are so heavy 
men and women that it’s very r 
that you can really personally kno 
man. Most of the time a man an 
woman are just exchanging tyjft 
behavior. I think this is a horr-' 
enslavement for people and I ti 
that the real change that we faavi 
seek begins there, in the relation! 
between men and women. ” 

Marla Isabel states that the wrl 
of the book clarified her feelings 
making her aware of “the collet? 
behaviors imposed on women, . 
men also.” But the experience ' 
also one of intense closeness . 
intimacy between the three women 
which their separated voices beca . 
Indistinguishable and their identi c 
seemed to merge into an arganfr 
that is the book. The three friends; 
all in their* 80 s, all married: 
separated from their husbands, 7 ; 
the mothers of sons, and all r ; 
products of convent schools. Y 


Reconciliation felt 


Recent interview 


. One at the authors, Marla Isabel 
Barreno, Is in the United States 
working an an adaptation of the book 
into a play. In a recent Interview Miss 
Barreno explained that the Portu- 
guese feminist movement came into 
toetag because of the book: “The 
feminist movement really began with 
a group of women- that gathered 
around Marla Teresa HOrta, one of 
the other authors, and myself, just 
after the end of our trial. ... It was 
really very exciting to see women that 
I never met and who didn’t know me 
come to my house and say, T want to 
be- with you to fight and make a 
feminist movement ! * ” 

The third- Marla, Marla Fatima 
Velho da Costa, a childhood friend 
whom Marla Isabel describes as “a 
very conditioned woman,” rejects 
feminism and separates herself from 
the other two Marlas, electing instead 
an aULance with the poor — male and 
female — of the “third world.” Maria 
Isabel implied that the barrage of 
insults and accusations leveled at the 
woman because of the book was a 
factor in Maria Fatima’s defection: 
“In Europe, for a woman who be-, 
comes iuvdlvedin the feminist move- 
ment the major problem is to be able 


One of the major themes of the b£ 
is that “femininity” — with its e 
notations of submission, suffer! 
and self-loathing — is passed er 
lessly from mother to daughter — Ii 
James Agee's "infinite corridor- 
despair.” Since writing the bp 1 . 
Marla Isabel feels more reconcL- 
with her mother. “That is someth*? 
that Is very important,” she 
"Inside herself almost every worn 
has a kind of hostility against 1- 
mother. And I think this kind _ 
cansclo uBneas -r alslng can help t- 
woman understand what's going an., 
was not the fault of her mother. S- 
has suffered from the same con! 
Honing only worse.” 2 

Marla Isabel describes her matt! 
as conservative and religious, -‘ 
conditioned woman very concern 
with what other people will say. E 
Inside her she is really a stra, 
woman. She would have liked ve! 
much to have been a doctor, but. 
course she was not allowed. And s'. 
really gets angry when she se; 
people having two morals, one i. 
women and one for men. the dout 
standard.” 

I asked Marla Isabel bow b 
mother felt about the book. “She is r 
the time a little afraid of what I a 
going to do next,”- she replied. “But <’ 
the other hand I think she Is proud. 
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PUNNING A 
FAMILY MOVE? 


Whether you’re changing 
houses, cities, or ' countries, 
you'll find tips on making it a 
smoother experience, in the 
Parent and Child column on 
the famffy/childreh page. The 
move can be a family adven- 
ture, instead of a painful 
shock, says Eloise Taylor -Lee, 
who Is a high-school teacher 
and the mother of two .daugh- 
ters. • > 


WEDNESDAY,. 
FEBRUARY 5 


HOWTO 
TRAIN A DOG 


W the antics of ’ your . r 
puppy have you -guard 
socks, slippers,' carpeting, t 
furniture, you’ll enjoy this fi 
part series by Norman Bra 
waite, one of the forem 
obedience trainers in Engle 
He offers easy step-by-step 
structions on everything fr 
housebreaking to heeling ii 
series of interviews with \ 
liam Vandiver! On the peo 
page. 


STARTS THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 6 
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of sin? 


KfcH Afennlnger, in ids latest bode 
. “Whatever Became of Sta?” writes 
. that b hew code ttf morality and 
'■ social philosophy has slowly eroded 
ptntitive attitudes toward wrongdo- 
. jyofr Words like bad, - wicked, and 
■_ immoral begin to sound old-tash- 
lotted* : Yet, Mr. Ma aiftg Br insists, 

. « *Qiere is Immorality ; there is uneth- 
leal behavior; ifeere is wrongdoing.” 
And, lie continues, ‘TThope to show 
that there Is usefulness to retaining 
. lha concept and indeed the word sin, 
which now shows signs of returning 
;io public acceptance." ' : 

v Mr. Mennninger - makes It plain, 
that he has not joined fo** * ' sfanpH st lc 
- hard-core supermorahsm” of the 
fanatics, political rightists, yn'd big- 
hts. He merely asks for a return to 
a ' concept of responsibility that in- 
cludes the recognition of 'right ' 

’• wrong- ■ 

-“if a dozen people are in a 
lifeboat,*’ Mr. Menhinger oqtlahB, 
“and. one of them «na«n M »r « a leak 
.. ' near where he is sitting, is there any 
. doubt as to his responsibility? Not 
for having made the hole, or for 
.finding' it, but for attempting .to 
. repair it. To ignore it or to keep 
silent about it is almost equivalent to 
having made it’* 

' What Mr. Mehninger opposes is a 
.drift' toward a no-fault theology, 
equivalent to no-fault casualty insur- 
aace. "No one to blame?” he asks. 
“Things just happen, aias? The 
assumption that there.: is sin in 
. [wrongdoing] somewhere implies 
: ' both' a possibility and an Obligation 
for Intervention. . As it Is, vague, 

. amorphous evil appears all about us, 
and when tht« or that awful thing is 
. happening and thfa terrible thing 
goes oh and that wretched circum- 
stance has developed, and yet, 
vrithal, that no one is responsible, no 
one is guilty, no moral questions are 
asked, when there is, in short, just 


nothing to do.^vesink to despairing 


Signs show that educators, too, < 
aving second thoughts about *‘s 


are 

having second thoughts about 4 ‘sln’ 
the issues of right and wrong. 

A program researched and tested 
by Sidney Simon, a processor at the 
Uni versity of Massachusetts, is de- 
signed ‘ to stimulate pupils at ah 
early age^to grapple with human and 
political' values. In a series of simu- 
lation games, the children areasked 
to place themselves In the dices at 
actors in real-life historical crises: 
“You’re a decisionmaker in Korea 
or an, observer In Vietnam or the 
landlord in a ghetto — what would 
you do?” Or, “You are a participant 
In the Ommtttiitifflmi Convention — 
as a Southern plantation owner' or a 
Northern trader — and you must 
consider the issue of slavery,” . - > . 

Some - textbooks, recently pub- 
lished or in preparation, probe the; 
..values, behind historic facts and 
raise .questions of judgment, as 
When an imaginary editorial writer 
for a newspaper of that day tries-to 
determine what position to take on 
the Spaniah-Aznerican War. . . 

Matthew Ltpman, a professor of 
philosophy at Montclair State Col- 
lege, has created and. classroom- 
teated a , course in philosophy for 
children, beginning in fifth grade. 
“No one,” ha said, “ever seems to 
bother to instruct the etdid fa the 
hygiene of thinking.” Children, Pro- 
fessor Lip man adds,- “mumble 
through “with liberty snd justice for 
all,’ *let freedom x^ing,’ and even 
insist on ‘one nation indivisible, * but 
the words are so much mumbo- 
jumbotothem." 

Yet, Professor T.f pmm points out, 
if children themselves are unfairly 
treated, they are fierce in their 
resentment. — a perfect clue that 
they can be taught logically and 
philosophically about toe rfeal mean- 


ing of Justice and Injustice, just as 
they can be taught about the logic of 
words, ideas, values. 

“It Is useless far us to complain 
that ours is a nation of sheep as long 
as we do not develop the capacity of 
. independent judgment in children,” 
Professor Lipman warns. Indepen- 
dent judgment is a far cry from 
second-guessing to please the 
teacher, or later, the boss, or per- 
haps the President ... 

There Is cause for Cheer in the 
present retreat from the corrosive 
doctrine that because values are a 
personal matter, one person’s val- 
ues are as good as the next fellow's. 
But the danger remains that tile 
pendulum may swing back to the old 
rigidity of values certified and re- 
cited on demand, but neither exam- 
ined nor understood — the pedagogi- 
cal equivalent of the American flag 
worn defensively on the lapel, 
. . . the sermons to the masses 
while the preachers-leaders con- 
tinue an their own arrogant 
course. . . . 

Can nothing be dene about it? In 
the late '40's the faculty at Amherst 
College devised a • ’new” curriculum 
that was deeply concerned with 
Problems elf American Democracy. 
When , asked to define the new educa- 
tional goal, the spokesman tar the 
plan replied: “To teach students to 
consider the consequences of their 
actions.” It is an idea that, bad its 
time come back a little sooner, 
might have prevented considerable 
grief and quite a few indictments. 

Fred M. Hechinger 


Excerpted from an assay in Saturday 
Review World. 

Copyright © 1974 by Saturday Re- 
view/ World. 


A princess 

When the revolutionary Egyptian Pharaoh,. Akhenatan 
(meaning It Is Well with the Aten), ruled from 1378 to 
1362 B.C. he Introduced the worship of one god, the Aten, 
rather than multiple deities. Accompanied by bis 
legendary Queen, Nefertiti. (Hie Beautiful One Is Come), 
lie abandoned the capital city of Thebes to build his own 
palaces, . teipples, and magnificient gardens-.-at Tell el 
Axnarna on the east bank of the Nile, between Thebes and 
Memphis. After his death his successor, Tutankhamen, 
abandoned Tell el Amarna and within 60 years the 
complex was dismantled, its decorations and materials 
taken away to embellish a new city, Hermopotis. Only 
within the last 75 years have the riches of this 
remarkable period been slowly co m i n g to tight. 

This quartzite "Princess” is said to he one of 
Akhenatan *8 six daughters; her name was Merytaten. 

The Princess’ eyes and eyebrows are hollowed out to 
receive Inlays, probably of glass which was developed, 
though not in blown form, in Akhenaten’s reign. Her 
Incised eye lines are lengthened almost to the ears, which 
are curved outward — a cha r acteristic of Am a rna heads. 
Her Ups still hear traces of red. If you wonder why the 
skull is so elongated and exaggerated, Cyril Aldred, an 
authority on Amarna art, has the best answer. He 
believes that the exaggerations are “simply renderings 
of family peculiarities that existed but were greatly 
exaggerated by artists as a mark of the elect.” You will 
find this cranial form- in all sculptures of Akhenaten’s 
family. . 

While he ruled, artists could apparently find no better 
way of paying comptiments than to give their royal 
sitters a long jaw, heavy tips and triangular faces to 
make them resemble the King. The Princess, though she 
embodies this style, Is a masterpiece that for over 3,000 
years has kept locked, within the intractable stone, the 
unself-conscious charm and tenderness of a young girl. 

Why has Amarna art so much Interest tor us today? 
Setting aside any question of the enigmatic Akhenaten’s 
character — whether be was a great leader or a weak 
one, a humanitarian or a selfish materialist — the art of 
his day was Mghtly Innovative. It differed from 
everything that came before or after. Where man had 
been shown symbolically with both feet and arms set in 
parallels that never occupied literal space, at Am a rna 
man became an individual. Suddenly a point In time was 
specifically Indicated. Amarna artiste handled groups 
magnificently, differentiating between right and left feet 

■ and arms and »itfag gesture to pull separate persons 

together. You have only to look at the static general- 
izations of Egyptian sculpture before and after Amarna 
to see the differences. Bold rather than careful, alive, not 
torpid, no longer perfunctory, the sculpture stows a king 
and queen as beings, caught in the hum a n 

predicament, in sympathy with their people. They 

; gained humanity at the expense of dignity and their art 

■ took a step toward the acceptance of the natural world. 

Patricia Boyd Wilson 



Courtesy of the Detroit institute of Art Detroit 
An Egyptian Princess from middle to late period, 18th. Dynasty, brown quartzite 


Between us 

Most dialogue has yielding in it — 
I to your terms, 
your definitions — 
and you to mine. 


What you give me (and I you) 
is the listening,, 
the silences 

that shape in gentleness 
around concessions. 

Fiances Hall 


To understand each other better 


I am getting more selfish, more 
selfish in an agreeable way. What do 
I mean by this? Perhaps I can 
illustrate. I am getting stubborn 
about my need for large spaces of 
time by myself so that I can write. 
But I am writing so that you and I 
can understand each other better — 
so that we can look within and find 
out who we are and what it’s all 
about. Is this so bad? I see a real 
need (In myself, in others) for this 
constructive kind of selfishness — 
the kind of rightly directed self-love 
that burnishes hidden talents, flexes 


unused muscles, refines perception, 
educates Intuition, and opens the 
doors to the self to greater love. 
When I tried to explain this to you 
the other day, I didn’t do bo welL But 
this is what I meant. OJE. ? . 

I sharpen my pencils and sit here 
in front of a. white, open empty piece 
of paper, waiting for a miracle. And 
then I realize that I am a miracle, 
you are a miracle ! 

I wanted to write something to you 
the other night. I .made several 
starts. I had large feelings that I 


wanted to write around , with for 
awhile. But I couldn’t get at it. My 
-words couldn’t come near whatever 
it was that I wanted to say to you. 

I wander what this means. That I 
don't care enough? Or that I care too 
much? . 

Of course you realize that you win 
never understand what I am all 
about, and that I will never under- 
stand what you are all about. But we 
will try to understand. That’s what’s 
important here. 

* A. J. Constance 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 


Are we listening? 


Conflicting human opinions 
pouring forth from the commu- 
nications media, if admitted to. 
thought, may bring a sense of 
confusion. But there is a voice to 
which we can. choose to listen, 
one which wiii lead us to peace 
and harmony and guide us into 
constructive paths. It is the still, 
small voice of divine Truth, al- 
ways present,, always commu- 
nicating to men. 

During his flight from those 
who threatened his life, Elijah 
talked with God as he stood upon 
mount Horeb. There he witnessed 
a great wind followed by an 
earthquake, and fire. But Elijah 
knew God was not in these vio- 
lent occurrences, and afterward 
God spoke to Elijah with the still, 
small voice of divine Spirit’s guid- 
ance. 1 Sometimes the mental 
whirlwinds that seem to beat 
around us would sweep away -the 
very foundations of our right to 
think clearly, to find peace in our 
lives. But God’s guidance for 
those willing to listen is always at 
hand to bring the evidence of 
what is really and spiritually true 
into our human experience. 

Christian Science, the Science 
of the Christ, brings the joy of 
right thinking. It does not avoid 
human problems but faces them 
with the clear consciousness of 
the power of God and His good- 
ness, and of the powerlessness 
and nothingness of evil. Christ 
Jesus showed men the perfection 
of God and their own perfection 


{This is a Norwegian- translation of today’s religious article] 


OvereottalM av don raMoae ai 
— (A men fiver mined vll Da Anna an 


atUcheian kxd ffainoa 
onfckal om Kristen 


pi engatsk pi donna olden 
VHonsMp I norsfc ovaraattoba] 


Lytter vi? 


De mange motstridende mennes- 
kelige oppfatninger som stadig 
str0mmer ut gjennom vAre kom- 
munikasjons-media ksm, hvis vi 
gir dem adgang til tanken, skape 
en ffflelse av forvirring. Men det 
firin gs en stemme vi kan velge a 
lytte til, en stemme som vil gi oss 
fred og harmoni og lede oss inn pA 
konstruktive veier. Det er den 
guddommelige Sannhetens sakte, 
stille stemme som atitid er naer og 
alltid meddeler seg til menneskene. 
• Da Elias var pA tlukt fra dem 
som truet hans Iiv, taZte han med 
Gud mens han stod pfi Horebs berg. 
Der ble han vitne til hvordan en 
kraftig vind blAste over fjellet, 
efterfulgt av jordskjelv og av Ud. 
Men Elias visste at Gud ikke var i 
all voldsomheten og sA talte Gud 
til Elias med en stemme som var 
som «lyden av en stille susen»,- den 
guddommelige Ands led el s e . 1 Iblant 
synes de mentale hvirvelvinder som 
raser omkring oss, A ville blfise bort 
selve gnnmlaget for vArrett til 3. 
tenke klart, til A finne fred i vart 
Iiv. Men for dem som er villige til 
& lytte, er Guds ledelse alltid til— 
stede, for A bringe vitnesbyrdet om 
det som er virkelig, Sndetig sant inn 
i vAr menneskelige erfaring. 
Kristen Vitenskap*, Kristi Viten- 
skap, bringer gleden ved A tenke 
riktig. Den unnviker ikke mennes- 
kelige problemer, znen jnjrter dem 
med den klaxe bevissthet om Guds 
makt og Hans godhet, og det ondes 
maktesljfehet og intethet. Kristus 
Jesus viste menneskene Guds full- 
kommenhet, og deres eg en full- 
kommenhet som Hans Andelige 
lignelse. Kristen Vitenskap h el- 
bred er sixmets og legemets disbar- 
monier ved A gi vArt liv den fred 
som kommer med forsiAelsen av 
Gud og av menneskets uadskillelige 
ehhet med Ham. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Oppdageren 
og Grunnleggeren av Kristen Vi- 
tenskap, skriver i Kristen Vi- 
tenskaps lserebok « Kristus er den 
sanne id£ som forkynner det gode, 
det guddommelige budskap fra Gud 
til menneskene, som taler til den 
menneskelige bevissthet. Kristus er 
ulegemlig, Andetig — ja, det gud- 
dommelige billede Og den guddom- 
melige lignelse, som fbrjager san- 
senes illusjoner; Veien, Sannheten 
og Livet, som helbreder de syke, ut- 
driver onder og tilintetgjgr synd, 
sykdom og d$d.»* 

Hva enn vArt behov for hel- 
bredelse mAtte vsere, sA er det 
forste skritt A vaere mottagelig for 
Guds ideer, som alltid er tilstede 
forat vi kan ta irnot dem. Og dette 
bringer fred og harmoni. 

Kristus Jesus sa: «Mme far h^rer 
min r0st, og jeg kjenner dem, og de 
fjflger mig, og jeg gir deni evig liv, 
og de skal aldri i evighet f ortapes, 
og ingen skal rive don ut av min 
hAncL»* Her er den forvissning som 
m^ter v&rt behov. Vi kan lsere A 


lytte til den sakte, stille stemmen 
og ffflge guddommetig ledelse. 

1 Se Fante Kongebok 19:9-12 ; 2 Viden- 
skap og Helse med Nekkel til Skrifte n, 
s. 332; * Johannes 10:27, 28. 

•Chnsnan Science {utmte Tcristjon -saans) 

Don nooks overoettelsa av Kristen VHanskaps taera- 
bok. 'Vidotukap 09 HoM mod Npkkal M Skrirton" ay 
Mary Baker Eddy, kan Has mod dsn ongabka Mat pi 
moistionde sktar. Den k«n kj#pas pi Kristan VUengkape 
lesevaeMser alar bestlles tra Frances C. Carison. Pub- 
llstMr's Agent. One Nomray Street. Boston. Mauachw- 
settB.US.A- 02115. 

Opplysninger om anmn Kristen VHanskapsVtteiatur pi 
nook kan lut ved henvandatsa tfl tortoget. The Christian 
Selene* Publishing Society. One Norway Street. Boston. 
Massachusetts, U SA D2115. 



Get a free 
copy of this 
inspiring 
weekly 


The Christian Science Sen- 
tinel is written for every- 
body. Especially for those 
who feel the spiritual side of 
life is important. 

Its articles are current. 
And healing. They cover 
such topics as decision-mak- 
ing, pressure in business, 
bringing up children, spirit- 
ual growth, and physical 
healing. In fact, every issue 
of the Sentinel includes first 
hand experiences of people 
who are learning and prov- 
ing God’s love for man. 

If you’d like the oppor- 
tunity to read something 
that’s written from a de- 
cidedly spiritual basis, we’ll 
send a current copy of the 
Sentinel to you, free, with- 
out obligation. Simply send 
us the coupon below. 


Daily Bible verse 

The eyes of tfiem that see shall 
not be dim, and the ears of them 
that hear shall hearken. Isaiah 
32.-3 
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as His spiritual likeness. Chris- 
tian Science heals the in- 
harmonies of mind and body by 
bringing into our experience the 
peace that conies with the under- 
standing of God and of man’s in- 
separable unity with Him. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes in the Christian 
Science textbook: “Christ is the 
true idea voicing good, the divine 
message from God to men speak- 
ing to the human consciousness. 
The Christ is incorporeal, spiri- 
tual, - yea, the divine image and 
likeness, dispelling the illusions 
of the senses; the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, healing the 
sick and casting out evils, de- 
stroying sin, disease, and death..” 2 

Whatever our need for healing, 
the first step is to be receptive to 
God’s ideas, always at hand to be 
accepted. This brings peace, har- 
mony. 

Christ Jesus said, “My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me: and 1 give 
unto them eternal life; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my 
hand.” 3 Here is the reassurance 
we need. We can listen for that 
still, small voice and follow di- 
vine leadings. 


'See I Kings 19:9-12; * Science and Haatth 
with Key to the Scriptures, p. 332; "John 
10:27. 28. 

fEtaowbore on the page mpy ba found a translation of 
this oriiela in Monwo g l o n. Every other month an artido on 
Christian Sdonco a ppaa ra In a Norwegian translation.] 
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Gambling and sports 


The. results of existing forms of 
legalized gambling in the United 
States ought to be sufficient ar- 
gument against extending it to 
professional sports. But, as sev- 
eral states consider doing just 
that, their citizens should consider 
the additional argument that ap- 
plies to gambling on sports; the 
potentiality for corrupting games 
like football, basketball, and base- 
ball whose legitimate claim to 
their enormous popularity de- 
pends on honest skill and com- 
petition. 

It is to be hoped that this 
month's hearings on the subject by 
the National Gambling Commis- 
sion will contribute to public 
awareness of the magnitude of the 
problem. Already in some dozen 
states there is interest in legal- 
izing sports betting. 

Corruption has not been com- 
pletely absent from sports even 
under- present circumstances, 
with vast amounts of illegal bet- 
ting going on in addition to the 
legal betting in Nevada, the one 
state so far where gambling on 
sports is legal. But the profes- 
sional leagues take the respon- 
sible position of opposing legal- 
ization — fearing that it would 
actually invite corruption, accord- 
ing to a series of articles in the 
New York Times dramatizing the 
scope of gambling on sports and of 
efforts by states to legalize it. 

Certainly the weight of evidence 
appears to be that legalization of 
other forms of gambling — lot- 
teries and off-track betting, .for 
example — has not brought hoped- 


Investing oil dollars 


It was reassuring to hear Trea- 
sury Secretary Simon confirm 
that the buildup of petrodollars by 
the oil-producing countries will 
likely be far less of a threat than 
earlier predicted. 

Instead of an accumulation In 
OPEC hands of $650 billion by 
1980, and $1.2 trillion by 1985 as the 
World Bank had forecast, the 
Treasury now foresees a peak of at 
most $250 billion by 1980, and a 
decline by 1985. 

The downward revisions are ac- 
counted for by ( 1 J healthier trends 
in the purchase of goods and ser- 
vices by the oil producers, (2) 
cutbacks in oil imports in response 
to higher prices, and (3) OPEC aid 
to developing countries and in- 
vestments in the industrial West. 

Though the bottom-line result — 
a vastly more manageable OPEC 
cash buildup — is desirable, there 
are pluses and minuses in some 
forms of petrodollar recycling. 
For instance, while few may ob- 
ject to plans to build a costly 
capital in Iran worthy of earlier 
Persian splendor, the purchase of 
arms by the Shah and other oil- 
rich leaders is open to question. 

As much in the news in recent 
days as the Mideast arms buildup, 
are the direct investments which 
oil-producers have been trying to 
make in Western banks and busi- 
nesses. Iran has just purchased a 
half dozen 747 aircraft from Trans 
World Airlines, which gets TWA 
out of a bind with its surplus 


carrying capacity. But Iran also is 
reportedly Interested in buying a 
large share of Pan American' Air- 
lines stock. While Pan Am could 
use an Injection of cash, the possi- 
bility of foreign control over a 
critical United States trans- 
portation company is rightly to be 
viewed warily. 


Similarly, there have been at 
least three attempts in recent 
days by Mideast businessmen to 
acquire control of U.S. banks. Two 
of the offers have already been 
rejected by bank shareholders. 

In broad outline, although ex-' 
exnptions may need to be set for 
critical industries, the U.S. and 
other countries should favor long- 
term oil-money investment. 


The trouble is, there is a great 
deal of confusion over which kinds 
of oil-money investments to en- 
courage and which to discourage. 
The Commerce and Treasury De- 
partments are scurrying to make 
a survey of foreign investment in 
the U.S. But the final report will 
not be delivered to President Ford 
until next year. 

The smaller totals of accumu- 
lating petrodollars do suggest 
the threat of the oil rich buying up 
the West is exaggerated. A foreign 
investments survey should still be 
made promptly. But one hopes 
Mr. Ford will not wait to formu- 
late some kind of policy to encour- 
age oil-money investment where it 
can be most productive. 


Canada does its own thing 


It comes as no surprise that 
Ottawa has finally taken steps to 
end the special status of United 
States periodicals in Canada. 

From the U.S. point of view, the 
new tax measures, designed also 
to discourage Canadian adverti- 
sers from buying time on Amer- 
ican TV stations, are regrettable. 
Time magazine and others made 
investments in Canada in good 
faith, and now are confronted with 
discriminatory legislation. 

It is an unusual phenomenon to 
use tax mechanisms to achieve a 
cultural goal. The theory is that 
the Canadian advertising- dollars 
now spent in U.S. magazines will 
go to Canadian publications. This, 
it is hoped, will give impetus to the 
Canadian publishing industry and 
counter the much-resented in- 
fluence of American culture. 

How this works out In practice 
remains to be seen. The net result 
could be a loss of business to 
Canadian merchants and the loss 
of a popular edition of an Amer- 
ican magazine. It is also the kind 
of nationalistic act that runs coun- 
ter to the trend toward freer 
international trade. 

However, Canada's move must 


be seen in the context of its self- 
conscious search for identity and 
its effort to secure what External 
Affairs Secretary Allen MacEa- 
chan recently called Canada's 
“economic independence.” This 
has long been a theme in Canadian 
foreign policy, dictated by Can- 
ada’s proximity to the U.S., its 
small population, and the open- 
ness of the long border. Canadians 
want to be Canadians, and Amer- 
icans can only sympathize with 
their desire to diversif y th eir ties. 

It is understandable^ too, that 
Canada will phase down its oil 
exports to the American Midwest. 
In light of its limited energy re- 
sources, Canada must look to Its 
own future self-sufficiency. 

Where does this leave the Amer- 
ican attitude? Perhaps it should 
be that in today's world it is in the 
U.S.'s interest to have a progres- 
sive, independent ally to the north 
whose global purposes parallel its 
own. The current Canadian mood, 
while nettling in some aspects, 
can be understood and even ap- 
preciated if it means that 
will take on a greater share of 
international burdens and keeps 
its economic house in order. 


‘Don’t worry. It’s a Russian fishing boat’ 


for major decreases in illegal 
activity. New York’s legalization 
of off-track betting has been fol- 
lowed by estimates of increased 
illegal betting and racketeering.' 

At the same time, the dubious 
claims for legalized gambling as a 
state revenue raiser ' have re- 
mained dubious. The expenses of 
additional bureaucracy, Including 
patronage jobs, may be only the 
most visible cost. There are also 
the ripple-effect costs to society 
from increased gambling of any 
kind, its diversion of money from 
productive use, and its opportu- 
nities for spawning crime. 

Surely it is cruelly ironic for 
government Itself to be fostering 
gambling rather than restraining 
it. The irony is compounded when 
a state not only legitimizes gam- 
bling but mounts ubiquitous ad- 
vertising campaigns to get people 
to gamble more. 

And legalization does appear to 
be followed by people gambling 
more — as witness the prolifera- 
tion of betting shops in Bri tain 
since 1960, when cash betting was 
legalized. 

Granted that betting on sports in 
the United States will not stop 
merely if states refuse to legalize 
it. But it will surely increase If 
they do legalize it. 

To invite increased waste of 
money through additional gam- 
bling would be deplorable at any 
time. It is outrageous in a period 
of worldwide need when the na- 
tional conscience is reawakening 
to waste as a moral question 
rather than a casual option. 
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let’s think 


On political spying 


By Erwin D. Ganhaxn 


It Is apparent t hat the in- 
vestigations of mainly FBI activities 
will show serious, indeed uncon- 
scionable, abuses of executive power 
by several American presidents pre- 
ceding Richard Nixon. 

It is cleansing, if shocking, to bring 
the facts to light. Such evidence in no, 
way mitigates or excuses the abuse of 
power in the Nixon White House. But 
it shows that the job of housecleaning 
must go deep, and we need to know 
what we are up against. 

A good deal of evidence seems to be 
locked in the files of the Ervin com- 
mittee, withheld there so as not to 
blur the case against the Nixon group. 
Now it is beginning to come out, and it 
should all he revealed. The special 
Senate 'committee just set up to 
investigate' the CIA, the FBI, and 
other intelligence activities of the 
government is certain to get into the 
same and even deeper materials. 


Facts needed 


’64 events spotlighted 

Partisan, political use of the FBI 
under J. Edgar Hoover is one focus of 
inquiry. One shocking episode that 
has come to light is illegal electronic 
surveillance at the request of Presi- 
dent Johnson of various civil-rights 
leaders at the Democratic National 
Convention in Atlantic City In 1964, 
and some degree of surveillance of 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
at the same time. 

The FBI’s lame excuse and admls- . 
slon is that it “did coordinate the 
development of intelligence Informa- 
tion concerning the plana of subver- 
sive, criminal, and hoodlum groups 
attempting to disrupt the Democratic 
National Convention. — ” Actually, 
those spied upon were respected civil- 
rights leaders. President Johnson was 
Intensely interested In their relation- 
ship to bis chief political rival, Attor- 
ney General Kennedy. 


LB J chats with RFK 

Commenting on the episode, the 
New York Times says editorially: "If 
the strong inferences to be drawn 
from the former agent’s disclosures 
are correct, the 1964 incident is an 
even graver offense than the original 
Watergate break-in, far it. repre- 
sented the turning of a police in- 
strument of Government to Illegal 
activities for political purposes." 

Another 1964 episode, more comic 


The gathering of damagi ng evi- 
dence regarding priv ate U vea of pub- 
lic people by the FBI, and the 
clandestine, smirking use of this 
information, had long been suspected. 

Now it seems likely to be documented. 

It-is disgusting. 

And yet of course, as in everything 
else, there is a certain core of legiti- 
macy somewhere in this situation. If 
an official is suspected of disloyalty — 
not partisan political disloyalty, but 
disloyalty to the nation itself — it is a 
police function to discover the facts. If 
an official is Involved In Illegal or 
corrupt activities, there is a need for 
investigation. 

But very strict lines have to be 
drawn.- The new Attorney General- 
Designate, Edward Levi, has pledged 
the development of guidelines con- 
trolling FBI spying on public officials 
and private citizens. No doubt they 
will help. But the ultimate restraint 
must come from the integrity and 
sense -of -fitness of the pres idents, at- 
torneys general, and FBI directors 
involved. They have vast potential 
power and only their consciences — 
and perhaps their fear of exposure — 
will ultimately restrain them. 

It has recently been urged that the 
.chief law officer of government — the 
'attorney general — should he above 
politics, not appointed solely by the 
president, not holding office cotermi- 
nously. Yet J. Edgar Hoover was for 
many years in such a position and it 
did not prevent some measure of 
abuse, along with all the vital services 
Mr. Hoover performed for the nation. 

Once more we come back to the 
need tor personal integrity and re- 
straint. 


Mirror of opinion 


Ford meets media more 


White House Press Secretary Ron 
Nessen announced that* President 
Ford plans ■ to hold more frequent 
news conferences in' the future, per- 
haps as often as once every other 
week. 

We’re glad to hear It, and we only 
hope he keeps his word. 

When he took the oath of office last 
August, the President pledged that hib 
administration would be open; that 
unlike his predecessor he has no 
intention of becoming Isolated from - 
the public and press. 

Generally, he’s done a good job in 
that respect, we think. But he might 
have done even better if he'd met with 
the press more than six times in the < 


last six months, and- a 'lapse of seven 
weeks between his last two news 
conferences is too long, especially 
when ao many important national and 
international developments . are 
breaking. 


Besides, President Ford enjoys a 
good relationship with the media. In 
the news conference format he seems 
to be relaxed and confident. He 
parries questions and answers well 
and gets his points across. 


Regular and frequent news confer- 
ences, we think, ought to be in his own 
interest, as well as the best interest of 
the press and the public.. — Boston 
Herald American 



The President and press criticism v 

. By Godfrey SperHng Jr. 


than sinister, relates that President 
Johnson invited Attorney General 
Kennedy to his office to tell him he 
was not going to choose him as vice- 
presidential nominee. President 
Johnson had the conversation in the 
Oval Room taped, the report goes. 
When he tried to listen to the conver- 
sation, he found It had been Jammed 
electronically. Then he recalled that 
Mr. Kennedy had held an attache case' 
in his lap during the friendly chat 
between political partners! . 'With 
righteous indignation, tee President 
said; "The [expletive deleted] so- 
and-so doesn’t trust me." 


Washington 

It was back in the '50s during one of 
Estes Kefauveris many campaigns to 
win the presidency. Kefauver bad Just 
been handed an article which, from 
beginning to end, was a scathing 
criticism of Kefauver tee candidate 
and Kefauver tee man. The big 
Tennessean read tee piece slowly, his 
face showing no expression. Then, 
finished, he handed It back to a 
reporter with a shrug. ‘Td call it A- 
plus," he said, evidently content that 
he was at least getting his name 
spelled correctly In the widely circu- 
lated publication, from which the 
article had come. 

Whatever Estes Kefauver was or 
was not — he simply has to have been 
one of the thickest-skinned of all 
presidential candidates as far as 
press criticism was concerned. He 
seldom got a "good press,” either 
nationally or in the region where he 
campaigned. Usually his opponent 
was Adlai Stevenson, who got much 
better treatment from the media but 
who was extremely sensitive to any 
criticism that came from the press. 

But those who have been in the 
presidential arena have usually been 
less than philosophical about adverse 
articles. Well remembered is the 
threatening note Harry Truman once 
sent a critic who had made some 
unfla ttering comments about the 
singing of daughter Margaret. John 
Kennedy once cut off his subscription 
to the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Lyndon Johnson raged over his press 
treatment at times. And Richard 
Nixon’s battles with the press began 
back in tee early ’60s and continued 
right up until his resignation. 

Now comes President Ford. Of 
press criticism of the President an 
aide says: “The President feels that 
this is the way of life in this city. He is 
philosophical about it. He doesn't 
question a reporter’s right to be 
critical — or even to be wrong. He 
doesn't get upset by it" 

Says another aide: "He doesn’t 
have & thin skin. He doesn’t go around 
the office stewing about this or teat 
story.’’ 

' In a recent interview with the 
Washington Post the President said 
this of such negative treatment by tee 
media: "They (such stories) don't 
bother me at all . . . sometimes I 
think it’s unfair, sometimes I think 
it's not accurate ... but I don’t let 
my mind wander and get upset . . . 
and I can sleep every night ” 

The President has been asked some 
pretty tough questions at Ms press 
conferences, a few that might have 


caused him to flare up had he beej./f 
Inclined to do so. Thus tor, Mr. FctaI L 
hasn’t batted an eye at such barb#!* 
questions. 

Also, as a congressman. Sir. ,« 

was never one to call editors 

reporters to complain about an artlci' c 

he didn’t like. : 

Thus, the picture of Gerald For-* 
and the press which emerges from th 
White House seems credible. 

One aide says of the President: "8° 
is the greatest newspaper reader i 
town. When he leaves on any trip fa 
has a big pile of papers with him - \ 
read while traveling. He marks air 
he clips. He loves to read papers. 8 . 

has a healthy respect for the fourt ’ 
estate.” 

Another aide says that quit"' 
frequently tee President win clip oi 
an article which is critical of sow*' ’1 
administration activity. "Later fa’ 
will bring out that clipping and asfc 
to look into it,” this aide says, 'to st 
if there is something which should fc 
corrected in our operation.’’ y ! 

Mr. Ford does, it appears, becocr J. 
irritated over "leaks” of informatic-' 
from members of his adrainistratk ' 
— leaks that shape stories which st" 
that the President has decided on th'\ ~ 
or that policy position on a may 
issue. Mr. Ford feels that he h&staki " . 
no policy stance until he has made' : 
public pronouncement. And he hi 
made it clear to his subordinates th- : : '- 
he wants no stories given out by the . • 
that indicate he Is even, leaning in ai : 
policy direction. 

Thus, like presidents before hii - = . 
Mr. Ford wants to “manage" 
news coming out of his adminJ- . - 
tration. " .. 


But the President’s aides say th,- r : 
Mr. Ford is "philosophical” about tT -- 
stories sourced by his many congre 
sional and nongovernmental frienc- 
here in Washington, stories whit.- 
Indicate or speculate about the direc- 
tion the President is likely to take c . 
important matters. ' - 

“He knows the game well," 
aide said. "He knows what these me 
are doing — that they are offc -'- 
seeking to give advice, to tell W4- - 
what direction he should take."- 


But on press criticism of himself : r - 
general the President knows that hr 
will always get his share. Thus.' fa.- - 
will say of "sour" articles that "th 
go with the job of being President^ 


Mr. Sperling is chief of the 
Washington bureau of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor: 


Readers write 


Drinking in high places 


To Tfaa Christian Sctancc Monitor; 

I would like to say thanks tor the 
timely discussion on the indulgence in 
and dependence cm alcohol at high 
levels of government Peter Stuart’s 
"New focus on Congress heavy drin- 
kers," together with your , editorial, 
"Mr. Mills and alcoholism," hope- 
fully will stir your readers to recog- 
nize the seriousness of the problem 
and tee critical need of faring up to 
the challenge of alcoholism . at all 
levels of society. 

There is no need to belabor the 
dangers of alcoholism (admitted or 
unacknowledged) in the halls of Con- 
gress. Those who have worked in 
some capacity in the august bodies of 
House and Senate can frequently 
recount i ns ta n ce after instance of loss 
to our nation as a result of the rather 
free flow of alcohol. They can recall 
those individuals who swept into 
Washington with high Ideals and 
great energy and humility only to be 
caught up in the treacherous- social 
whirl of cocktail parties, or tee drink- 
ing-for- relaxation (after a hard day) 
crowd, or the drinking- f or-courage (to. 
face the cameras, the press, or their 
colleagues and answer "hard ques- 
tions") crowd. 

Maybe it is time for the American 
people to set an example for our 
elected (and appointed) officials, 
rather than waiting tor them to set the 
precedent of becoming anti-alcohol. If 
the American people brought forth 
their full strength in opposing 'liber- 
alization of drinking laws, .such as 
lowering the age requirements for 
purc h asin g — the elected officials 
would soon get the message; 'And the 
few good spokesmen they already 
have in office would provide proper 
vocal support for all those noadrink- 
lng Americans. - 

' • Barbara B. Holliday 

Gaithersburg, Md. 


to Th* CMatton Sd«nce Monitor jib 

This concerns your editorial 
Wilbur Mills and his "problem." 

I feel that your editorial did not g n 
far enough. • 

It is one thing it the corner butche 
is a drunk and cuts off his finger: h 
hurts only himself. But it is anothe^ ^ 
story if people in high responsible, 
places, during periods of instability £ „• 
press the wrong button. They eafre. 
destroy the world. 

Bernard Hoffraa* 

Crystal Falls, Mich. 


ToTIm CItrMan Seine# MonBan 

Why must so many of our TV shows 
insist that everybody must-have a 
drink? .. ‘f'r ; 

Be it wine, beer, or hard ilquor the 
suggestion goes out, espedally to the 
young, that all festivities must have 
alcohol as a basic. r V :. 

It is little wonder that Mdsgettee 
habit of drinking in MghschooL 
Unlike drugs they can relzdte thia to 
their parents, and also to the accepted 
mores of society. 

Hartford, Conn. . R. V.Btxrkh&rd 


’Palestinian’ Arabs? 

To The CMatbNi Sdahco Monitor; ' «. 

The view that the present da^ 
"Palestinian" Arabs were displaced; 
from their ancient, ancestral home.; 
land requires correction — especially : 
as this view has gained wide accept 
tance by many even in the newi, 
media who ought to know better. \ 

Before 1920 only a few hundred 7 , 
thousand Arabs inhabited the their.' 
desolate land of present-day Israel^ 
including the West Bank. For this; 
group to become the present three; 
million Palestinian Arabs would re-1; 
quire about a 10 -fold increase in 5fl~; 
years. This would imply an absurd 
rate of doubling the population about 2 
every ll years, at a time wheri'J 
populations of neighboring -Arab coon.-' 
tries hardly rose at all. Ironically, the- 
difference was in fact made up by,* 
immigrating Arabs who sought to] 
benefit from the improvements' made ; 
in agriculture, medical care, educa-;- 
tkm, and. industry by tee growings 
Jewish population. 

Clearly,, the large majority of Pal' < 
estinian Arabs stems from people who 
were not indigenous to the area before a 
1920, just like the majority of present , 
day Israeli Jews. In fact, the absolute < 
number of such relative newcomers is ; 
probably rather 'similar for- bd® l 
groups; It is obviously time to recog* . 
nize that the false cry of 'Taiesto 1 ' . 
Ians displaced from ah ancient home* ■ 
land" should not be made the basis 01 ‘ 
a life and death decision tor the Jews " 
of Israel. 

Burlingame, Calif, jniiiln Ubet. 


Letters expressing read 
views are welcome. ■ Each 
ceiyes . editorial cohpidera 
though only 'a selection -can 
published and hone indlvidu 
acknowledged.. AIL are subjec 
condensation. 1 .- 








